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I am all too vividly aware of what 1 have had to leave 
out of this book. Modern Indian painting, now a most 
healthy and flourishing art, lies beyond my present scope, 
and demands a book to itself. 19th century painters like 
Ravi Varma belong to the history of modern art. 1 have 
been obliged to curtail my discussion of — and even 
ignore — chronological questions w'hich are still matters 
of bitter contention. 1 have also been obliged to give 
interpretations of history without arguing them. There 
are three major traditions of painting owing their on^n 
to Indian prototypes that I have only been able briefly 
to mention. They are the Central Asian ; the Burmese 
tradition of Pagan ; and the Tibetan. 

I have thought it best not to encumber the text with 
footnotes. There is a bibliography with comments for 
each chapter which will help anyone who wishes to look 
further into this art. 












WTRODVCTIOl^ 


T he vast aub-continedt of India ia bounded by sea to the south, and by mouotaina 
to the north. Generally speaking the mountains have formed a banier that 
has isolated India from the outaida world as effectively ns the sea. Here and . 
there, however, there are passes through which tides of invasion and rivers 
of trade have (lowed. Far and away the most important of these is the Khyber Pass, 
in the extreme north-west, vfhich follows roughly the course of the river out 

of Afghanistan down to the upper reaches of the Indus river. Through this loojihole 
countless waves of invading immigrants have surged—^Aryans, Greeks, Scythia^ 
Huns and Turks. And endlessly, the plodding camel caravans have carried in the 
trade of Asia from China, Iran, Iraq, Syria and the Mediterranean, linking India 
with all these places in the cultural sense. ^ 

Inside India it is the rivers that dominate both geography and life, >n the north 
especially the great Ganges with its tributaries, the Yamuna and the Brahmaputra. 
These rivers, fed by the melting snows of the Himalayas, and the toircntial monsoon 
rains, are not like any rivers we know in the West. Not even the Mississipi behaves 
quite as they do. Vast as the sea. capriciously changing their couraes sometimes by 
hundreds of miles almost overnight, drowning thousands of people and turning Hat 
country into an endless lake with their monsoon floods, visible manifcstaboos of the 
profound forces of Nature, they yet nourish the parched lands through which they 
flow. Human beings by means of their puny irrigation systems can draw from them 
the blessing of water to support themselves under the pitil^ Indian su^ , 
blistera and burns the country^de to a sandy brown uniformity mne months of the 
vesr-i 

The two chief river systems, the Indt;ES, and the Ganges-Yamuna^ have bet¬ 
ween them nourished the greatest Indian civilisations. In the third and second 
millcnma B, C. the Indus was the cradle of a civilisation in many ways simdar to 
that of contemporanr Mesopotamia. Later, during the Christian era, tJie nan ^ 
of the holy river Ganges recognised in India as the earthly counterpart of the cete^ia 
Milkv Way supported a series of splendid dynasties and cultures for more IhM 
two thousand years- The rivera too have always provided the easiest means of transport 
for goods in bulk, and for armies. 
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In the South, the uplands of the Dcccnn and the Tamil plains have their 
own river systems. The Krishna, Mahanadi and Godavari arc forbidding waterways. 
But they have their sanctity. In the further south the people rely for their water 
chiefly on great reservoirs, "tanks”, constructed of masonry and earth, which 
preserve enough monsoon water for the whole year’s needs. Needless to say. even in 
the north there are vast areas of countryside which lie beyond the reach of the riverSi 
and it has always been one of the most urgent public necessities that tanks be built, 
irrigation ditches dug, and kept in good repair. Kings left them as memorials to their 
own good works, increased their merit and expiated sins thereby. For wherever there 
was a river to he tapped, or a wcU-made tank, there the fertility of the land could 
be increased tenfold. 


Over the whole face of tndia, however, even where the land seems most inhos¬ 
pitable, there are villages. Where a spring existed or a well could be sunk, a village 
could grow. Where the gracious rivers flowed, or where royal bounty had ordained 
that grand tanks be made, so that the countryside could produce food enough for 
itself and more besides, a town arose. At the most favoured spot of all, a city, Water 
was the supreme treasure, the sap of life. And it is not surprising that the most 
ancient deities of India, still widely revered, are the Nagas. the wonderful many¬ 
headed snakes who are the patrons and guardians of wells and ponds, and of buned 
treasure. They populate India’s art in their thousands. 

We must not forget those other ancient popular gods of India, the Yakshas 
and Yakshis, the tree drvads. Today India’s great forests are sadiy depleted, and 
are confined to the most mountainous terrain. But once, during much of the perijrf 
covered in this book, they were far more extensive. Today the vast plains of India 
are dotted with sparse clumps and coppices, the uplands Mieened in scrub. But 
at the beginning of the Christian era dense forests of towering trees carpeted three- 
quarters of the countryside. These millions of trees have been literally used up, 
and never replaced. They were used for fuel, for making houses, boats, furnilurc 
and tools. And almost all that was made from them over the centuries has vanished 
completely, devoured without trace by time and India's devastating climate. 

Across the whole of the sub-continent runs, and has run since the beginning 
of history, a network of roads, tracks and forest paths Unking city to city, town 
to city, and village to country town. Along these roads m their thousands move 
a fid have always moved on foot siod in bullock the peas«ffits to marketji th^ 

tradertii* waadering ascetics and the pngrlms^ Even toflay, at le^^st once in his 
every Hindu hopes to visit the shores of Holy Mother Ganges to bathe m her waters. 
Best of all would be to die on her bank and have his ashes borne away on her current. 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jains, Moslems too, havc travelled continuously on pilgnmage 
to hundreds of shrines and sacred places scattered in every part of India. On their 
journeys they could expect hospitality from their own class! and so despite the vast 
distances separating the comers of this enormous country, despite the many dificrent 
and mutually incomprehensible languages her people spoke, au extraordina^ cultural 
unity prevailed, Sanskrit, the literary lingua franca, also played its part in shaping 

this unity, as we shall see. ^ 

Life in the villages of India has always been hard. The household water 
supply may be two miles away. Food may be poor and scarce, the labour in the 
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fields back-breaking and iinrewarding. Above all in his village, the Indian has 
lived with leiir and death constantly at his elbow^ Most of the year his land is baked* 
parched by a pitiless sun that saps his vitality, A haze of dust fills the air, bleaching 
all colour from the landscape. The snake waits for him or his wife on the footpath* 
the tiger or leopard in the dark; pestilence—typhus, cholera or $mall pox—makes 
iU annual visitation, Malaha and a hundred other debilitating and painful 
diseases and parasites are endemic. Five or six out of every ten children may die. 
'rheut once on twice in a generatton^ the rains fail and the corpses lie unburied in 
abandoned villages and along the roads in their tens of thousands. AHIiction of this 
kind makes no distinction between rich and poor. Proud kings, cruel lords, the 
pitiless moneylender, and the tax collector turn their screws. Bogeys and 
Hakshasas moke the night; a spiteful witch, or a bearer of the evibeye may 
blast the casual walker in the street. Everyone is bound firmly into the social status 
to hich he was born, which prescribes liis life-time's occupation, and imposes on 
him a formidable array of dulies of service. Since about 300 A* D. the iron rules 
of the caste system hemmed him in. There has beeri nothing to do but endure. 

tt is terribly revealing that at the outset of every philosophical disquisition, 
Samkhya, Buddhist or Vedanta, it j$ an axiom, taken for grantedn that ^^cverything 
is sufrering'\ The Universe is nothing but suffering, existence it^lf is sulfering. 
The urgent goal of every Indian religious system is escape, release, "mukti". And 
almost without exception Endian religious systems teach that contingent realityi 
the world* is ultimately worthless and unreaL Against this background of expe¬ 
rience it is hardly surprising that the creative imagination of the Indians has been 
obsessed continually with imagi^ of abundance and royal ease. The hero of story 
is usually a king or a god. Art repr(^ents only paragons of beauty and delight, 
plump and kindly, unmarked by suffering and grief, taking their ease in pniaccs and 
flowering landscapes. In the whole of Indian visual art there are no compassionate 
images of suffering. It is only the sensuous beauty of grieving figures that we are 
shown. Ascetics sometimes exhibit with pride their emaciated frames; images of 
the disease godesses Chamunda and Sltain* and Kali the destroyer, are horrible precisely 
beeaii^ their bodies betray the ravages of starvation and disease. Only in Moghul 
painting is the appearance of suffering sometimes the subject of interested but scarcely 
compassionate scrutiny^ In this, perhaps Indian art is not unique^ And of course 
it would be entirely foolish to blame Indian art for not doing wnat it never set out 
to do. But westerners may well find the Indian artist's constant images of beauty 
and delight lackifig in a certain tyt>e of pathos they have come to expect of the 
highest artistic expression. 

All this, of course, must not be crudely and mistakenly interpreted as meaning 
that compassion for suffering is foreign to Indian life. In fact the opposite is true. But 
the realm of art h not life. It is not even life seen at its best^ life beautified. Indian 
art moves in another region of being, the heavens of the imagination. Indeed a profouod 
and instinctive belief tn the existence of supnimundane heavens, of terrace upon 
cloudy terrace of palaces and gardens^ inhabited by beings of unearthly beauty* 
has always been one of the most fundamental elements in India folklore and legend. 
Philosopliy and religion have had to take them seriously into account, though they 
may go rather against the grain. They are, however, the very stuff of art. 
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In every sphere of human activity Indian life is dominated by an ail-important 
principle which has a profound bearing upon art. This is a deeply ingrained belief 
that only the abstract and general pattern or concept is in any sense real and of 
value. This belief, comparable in some ways with the Platonic theory of ideas, 
could be called the germ from which almost the whole of Indian culture has sprouted. 
Philosophy sees the individual event simply as an insignificant instance of a general 
type; theology speaks ol the life of man as a mere ripple on the vast timeless ocean 
of eternal being. Change and indlvidijality are held to be unreaf without 
significance or v^alue. Against the vast vistas of time that revealed themselves to 
the speculative imagination of Indian thinkers, with their endlessly self-repealing 
aeons and universes numberless as the sands of the Ganges^ the particular instance, 
event or person, must ultimately be meaningless. 

In the social and moral sphere the belief in ^^reincamation^^ degraded the 
value of the Lodividual and his personal acts. With a virtually endless series of 
existences to look forward to, and a series of past li%Ts stretching out behind him 
into the unplumbed abysses of the remotest past, tieed w^e wonder that to the Indian 
the events of this present life look trivial in the extreme ? So deeply rooted has this 
conception been that it was far from uncommon for a man afllicted in some way 
to perform a drastic self-immolation or sclr-mutilation in order to purchase better 
conditions in his next existence. An impotpt man, for example, would castrate 
himself in order to avoid impotence ‘'next time'^ 


These conditions of belief both reflected and influenced the character of 
society. Relations between man and man. and man and woman, were and still 
are largely formal depending primarily on status by birth. And this means caste. 
Although in the more remote past caste status w^as a little more elastic than it hecame 
more recently—now of course caste snobbery is outlawed, though far from dead— 
the fundamental assumption behind the caste system was that a man was bora 
into the place in society he deserved on the strength of his past lives. Thus, in a 
very important sense a man as one might meet him on the street, m propia pcrsof?u. 
Brahmin on despised sw eeper, was not an individual in the Western sense; he was a 
neutral existence in a particular phase, a walking image of his status. He w^as 
blessed or unfortunate according to his deserts. 

“According to his deserts'^; this means according to the merits of his conduct 
in past lives. Here is the basis of old Indian morality. ^*Karma'\ a man's action 
“good" or “bad" in past livesp determiDes his fortune in this life. But against the 
Indian background there is no implication in this opposition between “good” and 
“bad" of personal decision, of free will, of the agomsed struggle of personal 
conscience and the sense of guilt that the concept of morality implies in the West. 
One of India's greatest and most famous saered texts, the Bhagavad Gitap the''Song 
of the Lord", is devoted to pointing out that the only kind of “goodness” w hich has 
any value is conformity, keeping exactly the accepted regulations of one's place in 
society^ even to fighting and killing one^s nearest and dearest if that becomes one's 
duty. For, of course, the accepted regulations for one's lifer laid down in a general 
social sense by one's caste and its local council, in a personal scum by custom, 
orthodoxy and law% arc held to he of divine ordination, beyond criticism, beyond 
question. They embody the abstract norm, the general pattern which is the only 
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**rear' in the sociai sphere* Change is unreal, fima ^U-repeating, and jn the 
context of eternity both are meaniiigle^. Ever^hing that happens has happened 
before, and wiJI happen again. There is no such thing as the unrepeatable moment 
of choice, the once-for-ever decision^ Until the final moment of his release a mao 
must remain in absolute bondage to the endlc^ly turning wheel of existence* 

This outlook can obviously be a great moral comfort. The Westerner's 
agonies of personal choice and responsibility do not arise. Duty and custom take 
care of everj' problem* But there have been in the past and there are today in India 
people who consider that this kind of moral comfort ends jn fact in crippling compla¬ 
cency. Buddhists, Charvakes, some Vaishoavas in antiquity^ Ram Mohun Roy 
and Gandhi in modern times have sought another way* The search still goes on. 

In this connection it b an interesting and significant fact that the writing 
of history, so much culiivaled in the West, by Islam, in China and Japan, was only 
rarely undertaken in India. Genealogy was generally sumcient to satisfy dynastic 
pride* For an accurate knowledge of her own past, India has had to wait for the 
application of western methods of scholarship and history. 


The bearing of this whole deeply ingrained attitude of mind on art should 
be apparent* In native Indian art one should not Look for individnalisiu of 
portraiture. Only in that painting executed under the direct influence of the Moghuls 
and their foreign exemplars does portraiture appear. The people in Indian art 
are types, and are represented according to stncl canons of proportion. Their 
Visible characteristics arc marks of their status, w^hich is most often divine. In fact 
the Western art which Indian art most resembles is the art of fashion-advertising and 
the "‘pin-up". Certainly those volatile changes of type and style to which Western 
chic is subject did not take place so swiftiy in Inoian art. But the basis is the 
same, the cultivation of a conventionalised ideal* In India this ideal has been 
given, like all of India's great norms, the attributes of sanctityp permanence and 
immutability, Perfection" of physical form marks out the god. Text books sumving 
from mediaeval limes make this abundantly clear. And the great attention paid 
in Indian art to details of hairdressing and jewellery—all marks of status—reinforce 
the comparison. 


Purdy from the point of view of representation Indian art is ♦"theatricar\ 
Its elTccts depend almost entirely upon human figures which express by their 
ratiooaLised postures and gestures both the facts of the narrative forming the subject 
of the picture, and the quality of their own feelings. It is not quite correct to say 
^—as has sometimes been said—that Indian art represents Indian dancing* The 
latter, as we know^ it today, embodies rather rigid traditions that have grown up 
alongside the traditions of visual art, and infiuence must have been mutual. But 
the drama has been a magnificent and profoundly studied institution in India since 
ancient times, and the Indian conception of dramatic mime goes far beyond anything 
yet known in the West in its searching analysis and ita clear understanding of its 
own methods. 

Since the expressive qualities of the human body, both through its forms 
and its demonstrative actions, are so essential an ingredient in their visual art, the 
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Indians tended to treat clothing as if it scarcely existecL In tnnsi of the wall pain¬ 
tings of pre-Mos1eiii epochs the fi|TureSp like the figures in the related sculpture^ are 
treated as jewelled nudes across whose bodies lloat sumraan^ indications of garmenLs. 
There may, how^cver, be another contributory reason for this custom. Indian 
weavers prided themselves on their ability to produce the most lantastieaily lights 
almost transparent cotton fabrics. Legend has it that a young princess wearing 
seven robes of this fine cotton was reproved by her father for appearing at court 
indecently dressed. Of course such line cottons were the most expensive. And 
since fineness of one's garments wrould thus be another mark of stalusp the gods^ heroes 
and legendary' beings of art would be expected to wear only the finest cLothes, 


There can be no denying the fact that Indian art, drama and music no Less than 
painting, has always set "out in some sense to please. ^Tsychological analysis'' 
in the ivestem sense, w'ith its deliberate horrors and calculated discomforts, has never 
been acceptable in India. Idfe has had too niaoy pressing horrors and discomforts 
of its own. In a sense the Indian attitude is *"e$capist'V But it is escapist on the 
grandest possible scale. The "‘release"* which is the goal of the highest Indian spi¬ 
ritual effort is the final cheapo, Bui it is escape through an ultimate recognition 
of unity. Art at lower levels offers a littlCp temporary release into a sensuous 
paradise* and at higher levels works magically towards the greater release. 

Looking a! the problem from another point of vieWp one can say that under¬ 
lying Indian art was always the Intention to aditm* The very idea of ornament 
is foreign to the modern world. Our functional architecture has banished ornament 
as useless, inexpressive and expensive. Ornament has come to play a subservient role 
in w estern homesp and western chic demands that personal ornament be sparse and res- 
trained. Not so in ancient India. Personal ornament was always very important 
and still is even among the poorest people. Men and women wore strings of 
beads, shelLs, jewels, flowers or metal trinkets round their necks, waists, hips, ankles, 
anmSs in nose and ears, and bound among their hair. They loved the brilliantly 
dyed and pailemed cloths which were one of India's greatest glories. The custom 
of hanging garlands of flowers round Ihe necks of distinguished visitors still followed 
in India was even more prevalent in ancient times. Shrines and sacred trees were 
honoured in the same w^ay. They too were hung wdth garlands^ with rich cloths 
and strings of jeweis. The architectural ornament which blossomed cveryT^^hcre on 
the fabric of medieval Indian caves and temples reflects this custom* for its basic 
patterns all go hack to the Hower-garlandp the jewel-string and the hanging cloth. 

This attitude towards ornament reflects an instinct deeply rooted In I he 
Indian character. Indians have a great capacity for rcvcrence,H and this instinct 
demands that they express their feelings of reverence in acts. Time and again 
we shall meet this expression of respect through ornamental painting. But ornament, 
even the patterns on clothing worn on the hody\ has other functions too. It is meant 
to produce magical effects, by acting as a charm or as a prophylactic against evil 
influences; thus it incorporates a powrer of some kind. At a later stage of development 
it not only expresses but proi^idcs “status"^ a.s the lavish jewellery of gods does in 
South Indian art. Visual art, even purely representational art, fulfils both these 
functions of ornament vis-ti-vis the house, temple or rnanuscript it adorns. 
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It is a n^iura] conaequence of the Indian aversion from coDtingciit reality 
and emphasis on the ideal that the painters of India have never concerned then>- 
sclves with analysing the structure of visual reality as Weslem artists have. Since 
the Renaissance the latter^ partly in accordance with the demands of the Christian 
religion with its insistence upon the hLstoricat ^'actuality" of its dramatis personae* 
have held^ generally speaking, a belief that ^"^external reality" can provide both a 
stimulus In art, and a criterion for judging it. T^h belief calndnatcd in the 
painstaking visual analysis of Cezanne, and b even implicit^ as a proposition to be 
rejectedp in the art of abstraction and abstract exprcssionisni. Western artisU 
like Blake or Moreau^ who alletnpted to run counter to this belief, have always been 
obliged^ for Jack of support from any tradiUon, to resort to routine and second-hand 
analyses of reality as n foundation for their arl. 

Exotic art of all kinds has taken quite another line. Indian painters in 
particular have concerned themselves with finding symbols not for "^optical sen¬ 
sations'" hut for interior states of feeling which have been valued for their own sake. 
Certainly, since painting is a visual art, these symbols must operate through the eyes, 
and spread their roots in visual experience. But it is always internal realities with 
which they arc concerned, not external. 

A simple and striking example will show what is meant here. The sainU 
of the Jaina faith, by reducing their consumption of food and limiting their 
movements ever more stricllv, carry out the id^l of *"ahimsa'" to the uttermost 
limiL Ultimately, their ow^n 3eath hy sheer inanition Ijirings them to the condition 
of pure non^njurj'. Jaina art often represents these saints with creepers growing 
up round their legs and hands, to indicate how rigorously they have kept themselves 
from moving. But the art-made figures show externally no trace ol their privations. 
ITicy do not appear emaciated or worn; there are no liollows where 11 esn has sunk 
aw^ay. They w^ear the ideah heroically rounded forms of perfect man hood t which 
reveal Uteir spiritual, not their physical nature. 

In a similar way Indian painting represents its types as they are in themselv<s, 
not just as they look* Or rather, in their special aspect which is intelligible within 
the realm of meaning they inhabit. What those realms of meaning are this book 
will Iry to reveal. For the present it b sndicient to indicate that Indian art contains 
only visual ideas which have in the course of centuries acquired a special aura of 
significance through being constantly employed in the figures of daily and poetical 
speech. Even the subdivision of the human body corresponds with verbal terminology. 

One characteristic of Indian painting will be immediately apparent. Th^ 
areas of its surfaces ore alw^ays grasped os simple enclosures. One part docs not 
begin until another has ended. There is no articulation of many aspects of^ form 
into complex systems whose parts arc left unresolved* To some extent this is the 
same as saying that analysis of a visual ^^rcality'* has not been Indians ctmeern^ bor 
the Western atiiilytic approach must result in progressively more complex concep¬ 
tual systems involving a muJlitude of averiapping and interrelated class-systems. 
To the Indians it has alw'ays been of paramount importance that single compreheiisivc 
ideas—visual or purely intellectual—should be stated clearly and directly. Needless 
to say, the production of such comprehensive ideas is not easy, as some m^ern Western 
artisU who have attempted to rediscover this faculty of "'primitive" artists have 
learned to their cost. The pitfall of vapid geometry has claimed them. Indian 
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artistAp however, have been iible to rely on a steadily developing tradition to smpport 
their formal generalisations# and if their range of ideas has been narrow, it has certainly 
been profoundly considered. 


If such an art based oil simple ideas is to be successful those ideas themselves 
must be of a highly suggestive nature, and carry overtones of significance that are 
immediately recognisable by the painter's public; recogniaabie not only at the conscious 
JeveU but at the iincon 5 Cious+ The appeal of the simple but subtle forms produced, 
say. by the carvers of the magnificent and fantastic Dogtrn masks lies not in any 
likeness to external reality they achieve, nor in the strictness of their geometrical 
analysis, but in the background of remembered and emotionally coloured experience 
their forms evoko, severally ond in combination. Just 3o in Indian painling, though 
its figures do have many “natural" attributes, the coloured areas and their enclosing 
contours each and all ‘must evoke their proper emotive backgrounds. 

A musical analogy can illuminate this idea. Most of the biggest and best 
developed stringed musical instruments of India, the true Vina and the big Sitar, 
the Sarod and the Sarangi. have as well as their melodic and drone strings, a large 
set of smaller strings lying beneath which are never actually struck, but are expected 
to resonate in sympathy with the notes sounded on the strings above them. This 
system provides an excellent image for the process of artistic appreciation, as it 
has been conceived and extensively discussed by Indian aesthetic theorists. The 
melody of the playing strings, like the overt subject matter of the painting, is followed 
with the conscious mind, while from the unconscious there rises a continuous sym¬ 
pathetic resonance provided by relevant memories from its store of emotively charged 
experience. As the conscious elements change, so tUfferent regions of sympathetic 
resonance are set in motion. The skilful artist manipulates not only the conscious 
material, but through it, the unconscious, thus provoking deep-seated states of emotion. 
It is interesting that some Indian aesthetic theorists have recognised such states of 
aesthetic exaltation as legitimate meas of “release”, 

TTiere is another way in which a musical parallel can help in understanding 
Indian painting, Indian music is essentially modal and monodic. It has no harniony 
or use of key. Its expressive invention is purely melodic, developed in a single 
extended lino, which is punctuated by rhythmic patterns, and divided by convention 
into sections of various lengths. Indian visual thought is also linear at bottom. The 
phrasing of the lines in any Indian picture carries the weight of the invention. Tonal 
modelling, as wc shall see, is a function of the inflected lines; hut even where modelling 
is not used the space-enclosures the lines make are not dead, geometrical concepts. 
The life of their contours gives them vital suggestions of their own; and visual colour, 
like instrumental tone-colour, works as an accompaniment to the continuously 
moving line of the melodic invention. 
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PREHISTORY 

^ooa B. C. - l.&oo B. G. 


I T Is a fair assmnption thal* from the earliest times^ the Indians have ali^Tsys 
produced some sort of painting. Among them the love of colour and pattern 
IS so deeply ingrained that one cannot believe they did not produce some 
sort of pictorial art, even during those periods of their history for which we have 
no direct evidence. 

The oldest examples of Indian painting that we know occur on the pottery 
that comes from the bronze age settlement sites of fialuchistan* and from the great 
bron^se age cities of the Indus Valley civilisation. Most of it belongs to the third 
and early second miilenium B. C.+ and reflects the interests of bronze-age society. 
Figures of cattle, longhomed moufUon, peacocks and fish appear^ as well as elaborate 
patterned ornament, painted sometimes in as many as five colours. Much of its 
thematic material is based on religious ideas that were familiar iit Western Asia at 
about the same time^ such as the bull-cult and, more apecihcally, that same mystical 
connection between buli-sacrifice and the fertility of the earth which lies behind 
the cults of Dionysos and Mithras. It is no accident that the bull-masked dancer 
is a familiar figure among the seals and terracottas of the Indus Valley cities. He 
is the alter ego of Dionysos himselfp and a clear, if distanti relative of the masked 
dancers in the palaeolithic cave paintings of Europe. On the other hand he is the 
remote ancestor of one of the most familiar images of Siva, the god whose vehicle 
is the bull, in mediaeval India, Nata raja* the lord of the dance. 

The figures on the bronze age pottery are schematically executed, and resemble 
very much the pottery ornament of ancient Mesopotamia; occasionally even the 
geometric style of pr&-eJassical Greece, But the Indian designs had one most inter^ 
ting development. Their symbols are examples of what must have been a steadily 
cvmving language of pietographs which served at the same time as the basis of a 
vnitten script, very much as did the hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt and Chou China. 
This script, which was used on the seats of the Indus Valley civilisation, has not 
yet been diciphered. but it is full of signs whose ancestry is obvious. 

The vast ruins of the Indus Valley dries themselves, most surprisingly, 
yielded not a single scrap of painting apart from pottery. It would seem that the 
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iiTiagiac 
cuttcr^s craft. 


'TKfi Tn/iiiii Valiev Civilisation was overwhelmed about 1500 yca^ before the 

r £S: 

centuries later still. 


This (Treat gap in our knowledge of India's art cannot he filled, 
ifKftrn <?omethina bv reference to some of her old literature belonginjj to the 
few centuries before and after the birth of Christ. There are 

references to paintinfl as a living art in aocient times in India, and in Ceylon as wtlL 
It was executed in gum-bound colours on plaster, wooden panels, prepare 
wiAth flnrt oalm leaf. There are descriptions of beautifully painted wooden htmses, 
and\iiblic\alls full of pictures even in early Buddhist and Jain 
t<>sans and Kings had pavilions filled with erotic pictures. One psychologica y 
Tended woman even had a large hall painted with figures of all the dilTcrent cla^s 
r mAn in vnrious ststcs ol emotloo. Prospective clients were taken into this ha 
and their characters and foibles esUmated from their reactions to the 
T^ere is a vivid description in a Jain text of the 

a nicture gallery. It describes how they prepared the colours, laid the ground. di\ ideU 
the wall-surfaS and laid out their measurements for the designs, ^5 

learn that only the great master-painter is capable of dispensing 
nrnnortional formulae and of drawing freehand even (igures much oyer life-size, 
^hcre are stories with a familiar ring that describe kings and 
by realisti^lly painted 



fhTlaity?^ ®£t moSarrstricliy warned to>vold likc^lhe plague painted hous^ 
and all pictures, as well as performances of music and dancing. It is hard to reconcile 
this injunction with some of the Buddhist paintings that do survive T 
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The carved ivory panels from the Befp'am hoard that date to the first 
cenlurv A. D.i can perhaps give some idea of what the wall decorations and painted 
bibelots in rich men's houses must have been like. Obviously, from a very early 
date. Indian painting had developed those qualities of extreme sensuonsness and 
erotic suBfiestion that are so marked in its later development. It is not unprobable 
that bv the hcginnitiG oI the Christian era there was established in India a style of 
painting complementary to the sculptural styles ol BarhuC Boghgaya. Mathura 
and Sanchi (early 2 nd century B. C. to 2 nd century A, D.), Indeed much of the 
relief carii'ing on these early stone monuments displays a sense of piclonal composition 
that must derive from a purely pictorial tradition. 

Here emerges an important point. Because the few fragmentary early works 
of Indian art are predominantly religious monuments executed in stone many people 
have been led to believe that Indian arts were all indelibly stamped with a religious 
character from their very beginnings. ITiis is a complete 

obvious from the literature, and even from the subject-matter of the stone reliefs 
themselves, that an enormous amount of non-religious architectare and sculpture 
was executed in perishable materials such as wood and plaster, 
all these more fragile ivorka utterlyi aod ane has only to reflect on the ™llitin__ 
painted houses that must once have existed to realise the extent of our loss, fhe 
Beuram ivories, however, preserved underground in the scaled chambers of a 
merchant's houM in Afghanistan, with their shallow reliefs filled with foliage, pretty 
girls at their toilet and gryphons, are dear evidence that even in early times art 
S India spoke an independant langtiagc and was very far from being a 
phenomenon. It was occupied with topics of its own. and when it was imited into 
the service of religion it retained indelible marks of its lay 

pcoole are struck bv the apparently irrelevant or even irreligious character 91 some 
of the early wall paintings from Buddhist shrines like the ^ene of a young girl on a 
swung at Aianta. But no one has yet been bold enough to draw the neccaaiy 
inference, that painting no less than sculpture must have existed as an indeModant 
tradUion which was able to adapt itself equally to the requirements of a nch man s 
harem, or the avails of a Buddhist monastery. 
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WALL PAINTING 

1 ilC. A.D.-7lhC. A.D. 


AJANTA 


T he earliest wall paiatin® in the Buddhist caves of Ajonta are the oldest Indian 
^aSSliga to aurviverin the later ones ca" trace the. devdopment of 
Indian painting for almost six ccntunes. Indeed had the at Apnto 

disaoDeared aJtocether we should have known pracbcally nothing of the history of 
SSSniflcen? phase of early art. That they did in fact survive, m of all 

SSfngmlnd disasters, some caused during the eighty W 

^hnKhtiu\{\ have known belter, is almost incredible. For centunes, poMimy lor 

S? » oniTy Wr has been beU nnnnally «l. Ajanui. to wbieh H|^nd« 

trom”eighbi»rlnB lowis and villages (laek on loot and in bullock -"i'” 
caves are visited ^th olTcrings by a continuous stream of visitors. But ever slow 

Buddhism died in this part of the world, round dancerous 

cjivM have been tenanted for the rest of the year only by bats, 

Uttkpoison-bees that nest in them, and by wandering mendicants with their smoky 
fill Dlavioe their part in the work of destruction. 

^ ?WirJare twcnlv-seven caves at Aianta, cut from the solid iwk by men 
workin^ith picks and^llat chisels. Their execution covera » 
centurii. The oldest of all is cave X II ™t probably in 2nd C 

and the latest is n® I. made some time in the 7 th century A. D, Six of the ca^es 
“nWn ion “dlrahlo'tagmsntasy remains ol «hat mast tave anee been a lantas- 

tically lavish and colourful decorative scheme (plate p. ^ ^ 

The setUng is magnificent, among the jungle of the Wcslera onau. nor wo 
far from Bombayfond easily accessible nowadays by a good motor 

Mart ImAbandon^ 

“'rr^'^l^a'Cp^tn" Sl.d’^tt; i»ngloS ^o'Sp^hicb^™ 
to draw their water. 
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The Biiddahf who Lived to be quite an old man, died about 48^ B.C. It is 
tiol really eorreet to call the faith which he established a rellgioa* since its essential 
character implies no sort of bondage^ But the faith lives on at the present time, 
and is, during the twentieth century^ displaying its adaptability to the conditions 
of modern life. The Buddha himself was born Gautama* the son of a prince of 
KapilavasiUp a city on the borders of modern Nepal, of the people of the Sakyas- 
According to the astrotogicai prognostications at hts birth—in ancient India these 
were always considered of the profotindest importance—the child was d^tined to 
be either a ChakrayarUn—a world conquering ruler—or a Buddha* This is an interesting 
ambiguity. For in a very important sense the Buddha did become a Chakravartin* 
a 'Hurner of the whcer\ in that his doctrine expounds and transcends the limits of 
the phenomenal universe xvhich was figured in Indian symbolism as a wheel. 



Gautama led the pampered equate nee of a young prince, shielded from all 
the harshness of real life. He married and had a son. But the gods, by sending 
across his path on his pleasure e^eursions firsts sick man, then an old man, a dead 
man, and an ascetic, recalled him forcibly to his true mission to save all beings from 
sulTering. Thereafter he left his home and family, and took to the wandenng life 
of the Indian ascetic sage. He tried various doctrines and asceticisms, and found 
them all wanting. At length, having reached a point of no return, he took his scat 
under a j>ipal tree at Bodbgaya, and vowed be would not rise until he had achieved 
ultimate insight. .After a period of intense meditation and, according to certain 
texts, a temptation by the lord of death, Mara, (plate p. 22) which is reminiscent of the 
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ternptatioDs of Ctirist and St. Anthony, ha did achieve his goaL At this point, with 
the characteristic and familiar gesture of stretching down his hand to touch the 
ground with his fingertips, he called upon the Earth goddess to witness his right 
to Buddhahood. Thereafter he is called the Buddha, the awoken or enlightened 
one. His subseijuent life was spent in preaching, in organising his order of dis- 
dplea and laying down the fundamentals of morality and meditation, and of gaining 
inHuential patrons (plate p* 23), For, of course, the survival of a mendicant order 
depends in the last resort upon the willingness of a body of laity to contribute to its 
support. 


There arc many versions of the actual doctrines which the Buddha is supposed 
to have preached. None of them was written down less than three centuries after 
his death, and they display the special sectarian prepossessions of their authors. 
It is possihJe. howe\'er, to precipitate the kernel of intuition around which they are 
all formed. This consists in the recognitiOD, meaningless and inexplicable unless 
it Is experienced, that all objects are devoid of any intrinsic, separate reality, and 
that the notion of human selfhood is likewise delusory. Attachment to any false 
notions of reality constitutes bondage. The Buddhist order, with its disciplines 
which gradually destroy attachment, is the best road to that recognition. When 
it is experienced it transforms the whole of existence. 


The early Buddhists, like most Indians of all ages, believed in reincarnation. 
Not only did they believe in it; they acted out their lives on that belief. Essentially, 
the belief is this. That each individual creature, human, sub-human, and even 
super-human—for the Gods are in a plight only a little better than the human—is 
duri ng its life passing through only one of many phases of existence. After a "death” 
has supervened, by some alw'ays obscure function of regeneration, a new body appears 
somewhere whose existence and character is the product of the previous life. ITie 
pattern of the succesive rebirths ts dominated by the general moral tendency of the 
lives lived, so that it becomes possible for a crcaturcly existence to move from a 
lowly realm in the insect or animal worlds towards the higher regions of human 
achievment. The Buddha himself passed through just such a series of rebirths, 
until the culminating human incarnation as Gautama, when he finally reached 
at Bodhgaya the goal of all Indian spiritual life, final release from the "wheel” of 
existence. The Buddha continued to live in human guise, but he was, in Indian 
terminology, "Jivanmukta”. released whilst living. It is very interesting that 
in the earliest Buddhist art from India to survive, the carved stone stupa-railings 
of Barhut, Bodhgaya, and Sanchi, wherever a narrative scene of the Buddha’s 
life subsequent to his enlightenment is represented, the figure of the Buddha 
himself is always missing. His presence is indicated only by symbols such as a pair 
of footprints, or a throne. The intentJon of this artistic idea is a positive one. For 
no physical resemblence could truly represent what the Buddha thea was. A Buddha 
is one who has gained Nirvana, whose "self” has been blown out like a candk-ilatnc 
(nir=out va==blow). The Buddha's physical death was called his "parinirvana”, 
his complete nirvana. Thereafter, as the chain of his existences had been broken 
by the final elimination of the selfhood on which it depended, he returned no more. 
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Stories of the nre^'ious existences through which the Buddha had passed 
provided the subjects for aa immense quantity of Buddhist art. ILich of them otlc^ 
a moral example of Buddhist behaviour, and illustrates the kmd of complete sclf^ 
abnegation for the good of others which leads u It imatoly to Buddha hood. These 
stories were collected at an early date, and were known as Jalakas. 1 hey tell oi 
the Buddha's lives as monkey, deer, elephant, hunian prince and so on. in each 
of wliich he performs some supreme act of self-sacrifice (plate p. 23). 

^Ajanta was a Buddhist monastery. In Buddhism’s early days the nmiiks 
w ere forbidden by the rules of their order from settling in any single place. I hey 
had to live constantly on the move, never spending more than one night m arty 
village, more than two nights in a country town, or more than three in a city, this 
was to prevent them from developing attachments. For it was only by renouncing 

.. .. ^11 .k> .1 L-ii._^ nl nrt r -fc-i ^ Ct n J-| I I T1 T-ll C Q 11 , t . n’TI ll'-' 



Gradually, however, the full rigidity of this prohibition was abandoned. At iirst, 
monks were allowed to take refuge for the period of the monsoon rams in more or 
less permanent shelters provided by patrons of the order. These sometimes look 
the form of caves, and it is most probable that the earliest caves at Ajanla, ppecially 
nos. XIII. VIM and XII, were intended originally as such temporary sheltcra. Jn 
the course of time the advantages of corporate living, with its relative secunty and 
the opportunities it offered for intellectual interchange and study, overcame the older 
repugnance towards a settled life. Monasteries came to play an integral and important 
part in the cultural life of India. They formed, and still form in the many Buddhist 
countries of the world, the strong heart of the Buddhist faith. Ajanta was one 
of India's oldest monasteries 


In the West we tend to think of caves as being dank, and probably unwjio- 
Icsome. But in India caves offer refuge from the terrible sun, and their grateful shadow 
is the coolest and most pleasant place to be found anywhere. The Indians too. 

always to have sensed something specially conducive to religious experience 
about them. For India b honeycombed with chambers cut into the living rock, 
the "body of mother Earth, Prithivi, the eternal supporter of all , where for 
millennia religious men have pursued their visionary goals. 1 he living rock is a most 
potent symbol for that concept of eternity, of bcginningless and endl^sly self- 
repeating time, which has always haunted the Indian i magi natron. Meditation 
in a cave brings a man into the closest possible ioUniacy with that symbol and its 
meaning, and psychologically promotes a deep sense of security, the halMit darkness 
fostering the concentration of the mind’s forces which is essential to religious 
experience. 


(At Ajanta there arc two tjiics of caves. Both types arc liberally ornamented 
with sculptured icons and decorative reliefs. The first is the so called “chaitya . 
This is a long apsidal hall, very much resembling a Roman basilica, with an internal 
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colonnade Lhat conUnuca round the apae to form an ambulatory. At the end. 
wlLhin the semicircle of the colonnade, stands a large, domed, rock-cut emblem, 
the stupa. The shape of this derives by a series of developments from the burial 
tumuli in which the bodilv relics of the Huddha and Huddhist saints originally 
cnshnneiJ, By the time that the chaitya caves of Ajanta were cut it bad come to 
serve simply as an emblem of the subUe body of the Buddha-nature, incorporating 
the ultimate Truth concerning Reality and trenscendant morality, rhe exteraal 
facades of the chnityas arc adorned with somewhat monotonous and repetitive 
Buddhist sculpture, much of it added centuries after the original completion of the 
caves. The upper or clerestory level of the facade is pierced by a large, horecshoi^ 
shaped window framed in an ogival hood-moulding which was originally filled with 

a wooden lattice. _ ^ j vvxrr 

There arc four such chaityas at Ajanta, caves n™ IXp X. XIX and XA%J. 
Caves fX and X both contain paintings, some of those m cave X being the earliest 
of all This type of cave was probabTy meant to be used as a preaching Jmlt. in 
the early days of Buddhism the sacred texts in which the tradiUon and the Doctnne 
were expressed were not written down. Like most of India s early sacred literature 
they were memorised. So recitation of the texts by the particular monks who 
knew them, tor the benefit of their brother monks and of any of the laity who cared 
to come in and listen, was the most important public activity in any monastery, 


The second type of cave at Ajanta is the living cave, the 
follows the pattern of the typical jVsiatic sarai; a 

The earlier Uvine caves at Ajanta have only a small rectangular central court whose 
roof needs no support. However, the larger, later living caves, some of which have 
two storeys, needed columti-systems to support the rock roof over the central area; 
they were later supplied with a small chapel at the vcr>' back containing a colossal 
rock-cut image of the Buddha with attendants, and had decorated vestibules. In 
the cells leading olT the viharos are small atone benches on which the monks were 
supposed to sleep: a count of the available accommodaLon suggests tfcit something 
like 300 monks were able to live comfortably at Ajanta dunng thiy/ In 
when its expansion was complete. Apart from the oldest vihara of all, n XIIL 
the walls of which have been polished to a glassy surface as much of the oldest 

stonew'ork in India was, the other viharas ™“,PvvM iho^ch 

unfortiinatelv, there are substantial remuius only in ti« L th Xv 1 and XV IJ, ihougli 
less siibtantikl fragments survive in caves IV, V. VI, Vil, and XI. tven as recently 
as 1879 there were large sections still preserved in five “X®?' 

destruction was only hastened by the opening up of the caves to visitors and mis¬ 
guided attempts at restoration made things even worse, 

(tIic .Aianta paintings are executed in a technique that has not bren completely 
analysed, but can now be estimated with practical Mrtaintv. It 
for the colours are not bonded to the piaster on the waif by means of a n 

of calcium carbonate. The basis, however, is lime; pure white ^7'® J 
obtained from calcined shells, It is laid on very thin and fine, ^ 

coarser stuff, into which straw and clay and powdered rock arc compounded. The 
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lime fmiah was put on a few inillJmctres thick, then polished with the trowel ond so 
condensed. On this ivorj'—smooth surface the figures were painted in colouis obtained 
from the natural resources of the Indian countryside. Red and yellow earths, 
malachite green, and possibly some more fugitive coiours that w^e can no Jor^er 
see, such as those obtained from vegetable materials, like madder and indigo. 
In the later part of the fifth century was added to the palette the blue of ground lapis 
lazuli, imported from the upper reaches of the Ox os river in Badakshan, the 
same Source whence European artists like Duccio and Rubens obtained theirs. 
The colours were mixed with one of the powerful Indian vegetable gums that 
contain a proportion of drying oil, such as the juice of the nim or kapittha. 

Since Indian painters have always seized the reality of their subjects through 
the contour, the first statement which the wall painters of Ajanta gave their forms 
on the white plaster surface was a complete contour, often executed in red. The 
enclosed areas were then tinted; sometimes tonal modelling was applied; and then 
the contours were reinforced, generally in black or brown. In the earliest stages 
of art at Ajanta the contour is not reinforced by modelling, but by the 5th century 
some sort of tonal emphasis was in use, and remained so until the 7th. 

The contour draughtmanship of the Ajanta painters did not treat the figures 
as cut-outs, silhouettes filled in with details. Nor were their outlines executed, like 
those of the Japanese, as calligraphic lines. The early medieval Indian contour 
was always phrased in such a way that the relationship of the outlines indica^d 
the presence between them of a rounded solid. ITie first element of the meaning 
of any line is the volume it encloses. For tliis painting is very closely connected 
w'ith sculpture. The sculptural decoration of Indian buildings has nearly always 
been lightly plastered and painted; on some of the Ajanta sculptures traces of this 
finish still survive. In one sense Indian painting was always striving after the 
rclicfelTecl of coloured sculpture, whilst retaining the other properties of its own mode. 
Over the centuries, in their search for prominence and the apperance of relief, the 
painters cultivated a contour wHth progressively more deeply rounded and emphatic 
undulations, the more intensely to lay hold on a substantial content. The kind of 
tonal modelling, without cast shadows, which they adopted was intended to reinforce 
this plastic intention, and bears no relationship to Western ideas of chiaroscuro, 
which become meaningless in the glare of the fierce Indian sun with its harsh contrast 
of light and dark. A w-estern artist who has cultivated a method in some way 
resemhiing the Indian is Maillol in his drawings. At Ajanta modelling is lied to 
the contour; it is almost a “function*' of the contour, and arises naturally from it. 
It darkens or intensifies the colour of the parts which turn away towards the edge 
of the form and recede from the eye, whilst those parts of the surface of a form which 
are intended to be nearest to the eye are sometimes emphasised by patches of clear, 
bright colour and sometimes by a sparse brushing of the main tint which allows the 
white ground to show through. ITic heightened cfleet of plasticity which results is 
exactly the same as that which nylon stockings give to a girl's legs, giving them an 
added “presence”. However no description can do justice to the sure-handed mastery 
with which the -Ajanta painters laid in their designs, drawing them freely and swiftly 
in colour on many dilTerent scales, stating dearly and directly the volumes that 
swell with life like ripening fruit (plate p. 28). 
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Unfortutiately the colour that docs sunih^c on wi^]h can only retain 
a shadow of its former splendour. But there is no doubt that li must once have 
glowed with an Intense bnjhance. For the Indians have always derived great sli- 
mulation end satislactioa from the $heer intensity of colours rich In chromatic 
overtones. At Ajanta we hnd no more attempt at natumibm of colour than of 
drawing. In Paolo Ueello's or Franz Marc's fantasy worlds we meet blue and orange 
horses. At Ajanta ive meet hlue^ orange^ brown, green and purple girls, as well as 
the more familiar w^hite, pink and gold. Strict iconology may find a rationale for all 
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these tJnls in ancient Indian expositions of the colours attributed to India’s different 
races. But as Ihej' appear in tliesc eaves they give a kaleidoscopic charm to their 
imaginary populatron who thus appear to us as the inhabitants of an exotic paradise. 


At the narrative level the paintings at .\janLa all have some relevance to 
Buddhist legend, They represent scenes from many sources, from the early life 
of the Buddha, for example, when the Buddha liimself appears as a participant, 
somelimus in his guise of the "Golden Person". Ik quells a furious elephant, he 
begs for alms, he converts his brother Nanda, In the dataka stories 
which describe the many previous lives the Hnddha has, like all living beings, 
traversed, he appears performing those actions of supreme sel?-sacrifice 
which uUimately qualified him for total enlightenment, lii thrae pictures he is showm 
as a king elephant with six tusks, a royal monkey, or a splendid deer laying down 
his life on behalf of his own trilie in a garden landscape of rocks, trees and Jcitu.v 
carpeted ponds. ^ In the later caves a more developed iconography appears, with 
doctrinal expositions of the multiplicity of the Buddha-nature and the compassionate 
images of Bodhisattvas. Sometimes the piety of a prince is commemorated in an 
idealised pictua* of himself and his rcLinue visiting the sacred spot. 

But vihakver the overt subjcct-malter it is obvious that the painters of these 
pictures have one primary' concern, a meaning and intention that rises directly 
out of the forms they have created independant of the story they happen to be 
telling. The princess fainting at the sight of the sacred tusks of the great elephant, 
her husband of a previous incarnation, is no expressionist image of pathos or despair, 
no paragon of transcendental vision as the story itself might suggest. She is, with 
all the rest of this population, an image of physical weJItnsing. of beauty and delight. 
The Buddha himself, the Golden Person, is simply the best endowed of them all. 
Even the psemblies of bystanders who arc in attendance on some of the great event* 
of Buddhist history, with their strongly dilTercnliatcd faces and characteristic 
costumes that arc derived via Gandhara from the comedy maskers of imperial 
Roman sculpture, are legitimate inhabitants of this world of fantasy (plate p, 30), 
The method by which these stories are told is the same method of continuous 
iiairatioa used in late Roman and in European mediaeval art. The chief participants 
in any legend appear in the picture a numher of times engaged in successive phases 
of the action of the story. In the Jegend of the six-tusked elephant, for example, 
we see him twice with his wives in the lotus pond, and agiiin bow'ing down to the 
hunter to let him kill him. We see the hunter several times, on his way to the forest, 
killing the elephant, returning with the tusks. And we see the elephant’s embittered 
wife as nn elephant, then again twice reiDcamoted as the queen who makes her husband 
send to have the royal six-tusked animal slain, and who faints at the sight of his Lusks. 
This is one of the Iraditional ways in which the element of time is introrluced into 
the spatial, intrinsically static universe of pictorial art. 


The settings of landscape, city, palace and garden are full of anecdotnJ detail; 
windows and balconies are occupied by people who watch the street, comb their 
hair or make love (plate p. 33), the rocks and hills have their appropriate animals, 
birds and hermits. It was part of the great skill of the earlier painters at Ajnnta, 
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a skiU which later centuries lost to some extent^ that they were able to combine 
all these diflerent aspects of e story into a single com position which in terms of space 
and pictorial design is entirely consistent and full of the variety of life. 


It must be obvious that even if the artists of Ajanta had painted the entire 
interior of these caves several times over—the painting in one or two of the caves 
reveals several layers—their tremendous skill could not have been achieved and 
mainiaiitied by working at Ajanta alone. Nor^ it is ciear» were they amateurs, monks 
who had some facility with the bmsh. The volume and eonfidence of their work 
is too great. They must have been professional artists engaged for various periods 
over the centuries to adapt their skiJI to painiing the walls of the Buddhist monastery. 
Thus, what is at Ajanta preserved for us by a combination of fortunate circumstances^ 
IS a series of fragments ilJustratiug something of w^hat must have been a very vita It 
widespread and cantinuous art of mtiral painting. The artista brought to their 
Buddliist auhje<:t matter a skill and an attitude that were simply Indian* not parti- 
culary Buddhist. It would seem to have been very much contrary to the strict^t 
Buddhist monastic regulations that a dwelling for monks should have been adorned 
with such pictures^ attractive and pleasing to the sense.?. For the justilication 
of their presence we must look to that Indian canception of ornament discussed in 
the introduction. The paintings, with their handsome rnoustachioed men» their 
seductive girls, their animals full of vitality, and their Bodhisattvas decked with 
the silks and jeivels of paradise, are there because they are ornamental. Their 
very presence ia an appropriate expression of respect for the place they adorn. 

‘ The earliest paintings at Ajanta in chaity^ caves [X and X show a style 
that is veiy close to the oarrative relief style on the gateways of the Buddhist stupas 
at Sanchi. There is one special feature of the costume of the w^omen* the big hoed 
with hair braided into it, that helps to fix the relationship. For in the course of 
the execution of the Sanchi gates this style went out of fa&nion, whereas it was worn 
by the woman in a famous Indian ivory carving that was found at Pompeii 
(overwhelmed by Vesuvius in 79 A.D.). In fact wc can fairly date these early Ajanta 
paintings somewhere near 50 x\.D. 


At the beginning of the Christian era India was comjngp probably for the 
first time^ to discover the commercial poasibjlitics of her products* Her merchants 
had begun to make profitable contact with traders from the Western world. Under 
Augustus the Romans had taken advantage of the pacification of Egypt to open 
arteries of trade tow^ards the East. Along the road that finked the Nik Valley 
with the ancient port of Muziris on the Red garrisom and staging posts with 
wells had been set up* The sailors* probably using boats very similar to the dhows 
of to-day, had learned to take advantage of the monsoou winds that blow steadily 
at certain seasons of the year to strike out from the coast across the blue water of the 
Indian Ocean, and make their landfall on the Dccean peninsular. Around the 
coasts of IndiOj where there were good harbours, a number of large porta grew up 
to Tvhieh the Indian merchants travelled with their merchandise along the trunk 
roads of the suh-coutineot. The hoards of Roman gold found at various spots in 
India supplement the shcM::ked protestations of the Elder Pliny to make it quite 
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dear that the balance ol trade was very much in India’s Favour, and that luxuries 
from the East enjoyed a huge demand amongst the nouveaux riches of the Roman 
'■Imperial decadence”. Indians merchants hecatne very wealthy indeed. 


Buddhism was always ve^ much a nierchanta’ reli^on. It is no aeddent 
that it spread and established its monasteries along the trade-routes of Asia, In 
one sense the roots of Buddhist doctrine can be traced in the oldest monument 
of Indian mystical metaphysics, the early Upanishads, espedally the Brihadaranyaka 
and the Chandogya. But the Brahmanical system that was developing Its full 
formal rigidity during the few centuries after the birth of Christ was tending to impose 
its own exclusive view of religious privilege on Indian society. So that, although in 
some of the Upanishads themselves we meet revered teutons teachers who are not 
of Brahmin caste, by the hegiooing of the Christian era the full privileges of religious 
knowledge and education seem to have come to be confined to the Brahmins ^one. 
The other three recognised classes of society, the Ksbatriyas—landlorth and warriors, 
the Vaishyas—traders and craftsmen, the Shudras—the toiling masses of the people, 
were excluded by birth from any direct personal partidpation in spiritual life. 
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11 Is thus possible legitimately to interpret the teaehings of the Buddha and of 
Mahavirap the great teacher of the Jain faith who lived at about the same time, as 
noacoaformist versions of doctrines of great aniiqujty. While the merchant 
classes of India were gaming tJieir great access of wcalthi through their constant 
travels and contacts with a larger world beyond the shores of India they rnust have 
developed a sophistication and breadth of mind that could no longer be satisncd 
w^th the humble role allotted to them in the Brahmin scheme of things. The 
teachings of the Buddha olTered to them both spiritual satisfaction and a genuine 
hope of spmtual advance throughout the vast series of rebirths to which they looked- 
forward. 

It is most probable that Buddhisin in the early decades of the Christian era 
offered more tangible benefits as well. The dedicatory inscriptions on some ol the 
early Buddhist monuments make it quite clear that the mcrchanls from all parts 
of India who visited the holy places on their travels, and helped to pay for their 
decoration^ were not only envisaging long-term results from their works of merit. 
The frequent presence of the Goddess Shri^ the goddess of good fortune and abundance, 
on the Buddhist shrines^ and the ornamentation of the railing of the Barhut stupa, 
for example, with a continuous scroll representing the wish-granting tree, hung 
with jewels, silk cloths and girlSp show' that fairly immediate results wTre expected 
from patronage of the Buddhist order. Jl is probable too that in the uorth-w^est 
of India, where Buddhism flourished along the land routes between the middle-east 
and China, it was the practice for Buddhist patrons of privileged status to be awarded 
the title of Eodhisattva. Ail these, however, are simply evidence of the fact that 
the Buddhists^ like any monastie begging order^ needed to win and keep the support 
of a sympathetic body of the laity even to survive at all. That the support on 
which the Buddhists could count at this time went far beyond immediate material 
necessities is clearly shown by the amount of money that w'os spent on the decoration 
of hundreds of Buddhist establishmeutA. Among these was Ajaute, which lies not 
far away from three of the chief wcsl-coast ports of ancient times. 


When the earliest paintings at A)onto were made there were probably only 
six caves at the site, two were chaitya caves and four were living caves; or rather 
rain-shelter caves^ 

Ajanta's earliest painting, the enormously long continuous composition of the 
Shadilanta Jataka along the walls of cave X is one of the most beautiful but is unfor¬ 
tunately one of the worst damaged (seedrawing). The first tw o-thirds of the painting 
to the left is occupied with scenes of the life of the elephants* who swing their tranks 
and play among the lotuses and flowering trees* The connected series of incidents 
contains about fifty figures of elephants. The six-tusked king-elephant, the future 
Buddha, attempts to please and pacify the jealous one of his wives. The right 
third is occupied with palace scenes full of figures of men and women illustrating 
the jealous elephant-wife's reincarnation as the wife of a king. She persuades 
the king to send a hunter to kill the six-tusked elephant and take his ivory. When 
the royal beast has olTered himself willingly to be slain, and the hunter has returned 
with the tusks, she faints with horror at the sight* and bitterly repents. 

The material technique of this picture is in some ways simpler than that 
of the later work; there is no blue, for example; Badakshan with its lapis lazulne 
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was perhaps inaccessible as yet, and a fugitive vegetable bine may have been used. 
Tlie flesh tones are all executed in a deep pun^lish brown^ and the Ups are flecks of 
clear red, perhaps a well-burnt earths But the intelleetual technique is highly 
eJevdoped. 7'hcre are complex overlapping groups of elephants and men, placed 
among trees and buildings that create wonderfully intelligible space. The movement 
of all the figures is rendered with great expression and assists by its latent iuggestioa 
the ereation of this pictorial space. The artist was quite prepared to tackle three- 
quarter, taii-or head-on views of considerable difficulty, according lo the needs of 
his imagined reality. It is obvious that whoever painted this grout mural was gifted 
with a most highly developed visual imagination. Each figure and each group is 
invented afresh, not merely compounded from stereotypes. His sensuous appreciation 
of life and his love for the ennless variety of reality is reflected in his direct and 
fluent drawing with the brush* Some writers have suggested that this picture must 
be related in style and date to the reliefs of Barhut (ca. 120 B. C.). But this is 
impossible- It is inconceivable that so highly developed a conception of pictorial 
structure should have existed in Sunga India. The nearest parallel Is, as I have 
pointed out* ia the stone reliefs of the Sane hi But even theac* with their 

crowdedi compositions subject to the exigencies of relatively primitive techniques 
of rclief^-carving^ display nothing of the skill in composition claimed by the Ajanta 
master. 

There survive in cave X other fragmentary paintings in similar style. Some, 
such as the visiting Hajah with his retinue, are far less amhitinus in their composiUous, 
and some* such as the Shyama Jalaka, arc distinctly less skilfuL Alt of them* however, 
belong to the same period, and contain female Jjgures wearing the distinctive hood 
that relates them io the earlier Sanchl gateway women and the women on the Indian 
ivory found at Pompeii. In cave X, as well, there is a long scene representing devotees 
approaching and worshipping a decorated stupa which is executed in the same style 
and is perhaps by the same painter^ But this again lacks the elan of the ^'ShaddantV* 
composition, perhaps because the subject matter offered less of a challenge to the 
artistes inventive capacity* 


Little executed during the next two or three centuries survives, though it 
is probable that a good deal once existed. There is only one fragment of any size, 
a decorative design on the architrave of the colonnade in cave IX* much damaged, 
which is generally believed to date from the 2Tid-3i'd century A.D* It represents 
a frieze of wild animals alternating with running male figures who wear pointed 
caps with hoods. These caps resemble the pointed hats worn by Scythian types 
in the sculpture of Mathura and in late Classical art Tlie design too Is reminiscent 
of certain decorative relief friezes carv'cd on the monuments of Amaravati, and all 
such details tend to confirm the suggested date. 


The "Guptas" have gained a legendary place in Indian cultural history, and 
something must he said about them, since they are so often mentioned in connection 
with the next group of paintiogs at Ajanta. ^ey were a dynasty of rulers founded 
in 320 A.D. whose main region of inilnenee was the Ganges valley* with its capital 
at Pataliputra, Some of them laid claim to an empire covering the major part 
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of northeni India, ar far south as the Vindhyas and perhaps extending south of 
the Narmada river. They were at the height of their power and influence about 
■100 A.D. and flourished for some eighty years after. It la ^ncrally believed that 
ca. 4S0 tbeir power wds broken by the incuraion of the white liuns. 


Ancient Indian history is at best fragmentary. The territorial clmmsjmd 
counter claims of rival dynastiea are of serious concern to bistonans, but for the most 
Sart this history is a kind of complicated and speculative game of "go ynth 
Sanies on the oiuntem. There is virtually nothing to give us any idea oJ ^at 
dynastic suzerainty meant in practice, Certainly vfc infer JJe 

Davment of tribute, a centralised admiiiistmUon, some sort ^ peace ^Uhm 
borders, and an increase of prosperity for merchants and kings, ^e greatest emp^^ 
of all Ashoka, even set up hospitals and planted shade trees on the rnod®. But from 
the wav in which, after the ecupsc of a dynasty the feudal stnicture of the kingdom 
seems ^s it were, to have unravelled itself down to its fundamental factors in the 
nllen,. wi o,»»Uy inter that, short of drotruoUvo u>™ooo hy on a hen 
race, the presence or absence of a distant overlord may well have made ' 
difference to local patterns of cuitural life. Lertamiy in the earlier phases of Indian 
Sstory the great Buddhist catahlishmenls may have owed tlicir continiung safety 
£ th7protec1ion of rulers; but direct patronage th^’ owed '=h«e|ly to wjeollhy citiz^ 
and the auilds, as the inscriptions on many early monuments testify. The same 
ceneral rule applies us apphes in the history of European art -where money w being 
spent, for whatever reason, there arUsls and craftsmen will congregate. hat is 
highly doubtful, though It Is always token for granted by writers on Indian history. 


h the extent of central ‘'inJlucnce" on the actual artislk styles of peripherat centres 
of culture. Not nearly so great as has usually been believed 1 

The age of the Guptas was graced by a great flowering of Sanskrit iiteratur^ 
Poetry and the drama are believed by many people to have attained then a peak 
of nmection never afterwards achieved. Certainly it s^ms that the archmc 
language of the Vedas, which even by the third centu^ B.C. was a cumbrous and 
inflexible fossil, was overtaken bv a new kind of Sanskrit, developed especially as 
a lingua-franca for the learned and artistic, whose own mother tongues were the vano^ 
atTfamkiilie dialects of regional India. %Vhcre this Sanskrit tSat became for later 
<^i>ntiiries the standard vehicle of literate communication, itself came from is a very 
fnSng qu«^ ruiera of Western Jndia, Uie Kshatrapas were 

the only pr^Bupta dyaas^ to use Sanskrit for tbei^r inscription^ and ^ >”deed. 
widely'bSieved amongst native Indian scholars that the grea^st 
Kitliiinsa who is suppled by others to have adorned a Gupta court, in fact flourished 
under the Kshatrapos two centuries before the hirth of Christ, (^rtainly 
sSnsknT grammarifn. Patanjali (2nd c. B.C.) was a leading figure m the preJiminaiy 

puriflcaliou^ad^refurbishij^^ the use of 

for tlieir inscriptions, and made calligraphy of it. Th«- also us^ 

for their Stone^jut records. Here too they set a precedent for later 

probably correct to say that the literaTy side of Indian culture first settled into its 

Srt rf'iSul!'art"i?‘{;r,;iu. Itert. «.id llu.1 th» y=art Odpte 
™l, w.« tho ■■ t I«di,n art. T. tite it may 

„iaS it, tor oar particular mcanius of "claB^ar. 1-or about the tea 








survhiDg fifth century Buddhist sculptures, especially those from 
an atmosphere ol peace, poise and tranquility investing figures pI laeai 

heautv that is distinctly rejniniscent of the posl-V\inckelmaiin idea of 
the '^ilassical" in tune teen th century Europe. The scrolled floral ornament 
used with the figures in couHned to specific area^lhe border of uM - 

and disutavs creot restraint and delicacy. But there is a good deal of uup a 
sculpture, m terracotta and in stone, which it would be inept to call cla^ical m 
Ihis^seiise- some is distinctly farouche, and some of a stylised hi era be character. 
However, it is clear that it is^he Buddhist sculpture of Sarnath 

people’s minds when the emoUve catchword -'Giipta ‘s mtl” iS Stvk 

that Deople who describe the fifth century paintings at Ajanta as Gwpt* “J** 
or Atmosphere are thinking of the same sculpture. ^And^’whilJt 

because there b nothing else contemporary to ^ At Patalinutra were 

-nra miiet ei!>rtninLv believe that the palaces of the Gupta capital at i aiaupmra were 

raided iS rSy Gupta «y“, "a must St th. same'Uum udmit thut we hat^ u»l 

the lainlest idea of wfal this emat "Imperial’'style was lihe. lo 

that Ajanta painting is a provincial derivative of the Gupta style is a solecism. Fif^ 

century Painting at Ajanta is the legitimate descendant of first and 

painlings at Ajanta. and in all its stylistic charactcnstics resembles the stone rei^f 

sculpture of the Shatavahana monuments of the Deccan. An inscnpbon in cave XVI 

S aTboU show^ that it was patronised by a Vakataka kmg ; and 

another Vakataka married a Gupta pnneess. On such a tenuous basis reposes 

the and XVIUha?the chief remains of (Ifth century painting 

can be found. And it is dear that a considerable evolution of pictonal ideas has 
taken place. Where earlier the continuous narrative had been laid out in a band 
to be read from left to right, along the length of a wall, we can sec from 
few-fracments that remain that in the fifth century’ pictonal space had evolved into a 
kind of Continuous web extending vertically as well as honj-ontally. over large 
Ss of surface. Within this web. the whole action of a stoiy can be identilied as 
if were in progress amnltaneously all over the wall (plate p* 41).. ^ rirnwrl 

The^Indian’s world is a populous one. Usually he lives immersed in a cro , 
as an intimitatc part of his social group of relatives and fnends. His nouse is 
nrobablv a "joint family” establishment, with brothers contributing to the 
Spall thVr famH es together, and the house is therefore full of children, of noise and 
nrobablv ^Sblina. This ^ of life is reflected in Indian art. For every action 

takes plLe amonst*R crowd of bystanders; or if the scene JJdaneV 

in the lonely ascetic life of the Buddha, a crowd of heavenly beings arc m attendance. 
No roval nersonaae can ever be left without at least two servants ready at once to 
Siecyte wWm (Vote p. 40), Life .ply l>a. m.amng within t he.phy ef 

human social action. I^andscapes are never, presented as they were in Chinese ai^ 
for their own sake as images of the spiritual conation of the u 

Rajput paintings may they represent an extcmjon of the mood of the single person 

who appears in the picture^ 


'"^The earlier Dfth-century pamtincs at Ajanta arc of a remarkably restrained 

aid tp™Mn|l7hilS? .XKuUon. Tter. i. a. alfempt at that btavum which 
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enters the Aianta style half a century later. The outlines with whii^ the figures are 
deSld aruiTu na^ral response to the needs of representation They enclose the 
figures with, as it were, a modest consent that the real ty of the figures "f 
imttera. iTie artist does not interpose himself and his skill, ctmniing 
hls. achievnieDL G^tures are restroincd; liie people express tJieir respect towards one 
another with gently sideways or forward inclined heads; and ev^ti acejies of violent, 
like the murder of a child in cave XVL taking place before the vista 
are pervaded with a kind of enclosed peace that is the special creation of the forms 

of this art ^ that the greatest works in this ®tyle sii^ijjf- 

Thev represent one or two Jatakas, and most impressive of all, a sen^ on the de 
the fnddha « it is given in a teiit called the LalitovisUra. One large s^ti^ 
deals with the conversion by the Buddha of his brother, Nanda. Jh^e pnAur 
laid out with a strong imphasis on the horizontal and vertical element of 
design, so that the wall surface presents a ^nd of ti^ue of “tcrlocl^ reetang^ 
partitioned hy walls, pavilions and trees. , Figurta often appear f*!?™ behind the 
walls half teiiffth. The slender rouiided pillars of the pa^lions with thar 
of ornament at capital and foot frame and separate scenes of palace life. Bamboos, 
their leaves indiv&ually drawn in a true scale, punctuate the settings with elegant 
bouquets. 
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The outTines of the drawiius ia this cave do suggeal the same auavcr restraiaed 
and rounded plasticity as one fmds in the Gupta Buddhist sculpture of Sarnath. 
The weight of the composition depends on the clear and firm leading of the black 
contour lines. The colour is rich but still contains no blue. The predominant 
colour harmony is the deep purple-brown of the flesh set against the greens and 
pale yellows of clothing, walls and foliage. The colour is thinly apUed as tint, but 
modelling is achieved by very sparse brushing in of the highlights, especially on the 
ridges of the nose and eyebrows. From the fact that the Ups are often pale, or the 
same colour as the body one might infer that a fugitive madder had been used for 
them. 


From the extensive hut badly damaged compositions on these walls one can 
only illustrate details out of the great fabric of narrative. Certainly the picture 
of the cow girl Sujata olfering milk to the Buddha just before he takes his seat 
under the Bodhi tree to achieve enlightenment is a masterpiece of quiet reverence. 
She has, remarkably, a halo. Her animals behind her. face away towards the next 
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scene on the right* which shows the Bnddha actually sitting under the Bod hi tree 
enduring the temptation of the Lord of Deaths Many other scenes from the |ife of 
the Buddha arc interlinked in a similar w^ay — His birth from his tnother^s side as 
she holds a tree in the Lumbini garden; the casUng of the horoscope of his birth by 
the scholar Aslta; and the four excarsions* when the pampered prince Gautama was 
brought to a sense of his mission by the gods^ who confronted him with the old man^ 
the sick man* the dead mau, and the ascetic. 

The episode of the Buddha"s conversion of his brother Nanda coniains perhaps 
the most famous figure at Ajanta, the fain ting Princess^ This story tells how Nanda p 
who was passionately in love with this girl, was tricked away from her by the Buddha^ 
and carried up to heaven. There the Buddha showed him the ApsaraseSp the heavenly 
girls, w'ho^ like the Houris of the Persian paradise* are there as a reward for those 
(men of course) w^ho have lived a pious life. Overwhelmed by their beauty^ Nanda 
forgot his earthly love and consented to enter the Buddhist order as a short cut 
to this beaveo. In time he came to see the vanity of his purely sexual aims, and 
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reached the Buddhist fioaL But the Piiuoeas, hb beloved^ was eruelly left with 
DO $tich consolation. Here she is presented to us not $o much fot the aspect of her 
sulTeringt though certainly the economical drawing does sugg^t her abandonment 
and despairp. as for the sake of illustrating that beauty w'bich ensnared Nanda. The 
drooping palm frond behind her head suggests a poetic analogy for her dreopiog 
beauty. 

Other cave paintings of the early fifth century depict a variety of subjects. 
There are, for example, groups of the figures of the "Seven Buddhas"", Since the 
Indian mind has always conceived time on a vast scfllc, and has never imagined 
that one single Buddha could have bee a sufTicient for all Uic successive agi^ of universes 
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numberless as the Ganges sands^ speculative reason demanded that all these be 
proi-idcd with Buddha incarnations. At first the seven Buddhas of tins world were 
recognisedp later the millions upon mlLLtons of Buddha manifestationa in every 
corner of every universe, 

TTiere are iconic figures of the leaching Buddha surrounded by _a gotden 
radiance* lliere is in cave VI one small fresco of a mnnk^ humbly making his offering 
of a Dower at the knee of a huge stone relief of the standing Buddha (plate p+ 39)^ 
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There are flying Ap^raM:s, and to cave XVII an imprcsEive narrative compoaitioa 
very much resembling in style the work in cave XVI, portraying the legend oI the 
Buddha tamiug a maddened elephant. But here the drawing of the several flgures 
of the elephant is markedly less vigorous and inventive than that of the master of 
the Shaddanta Jataka in cave X. 


The last phase of art of the Vakataka epoch of the late 5ih century is 
represented by the main outlines of some large compositions of J a takas and the 
Buddha-life in caves XVf and XVH. Their style is characterised by an extraordinary 
vividness of touch. The figures are suave, smoothly modelled, and their cotitoars 
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have the gentle undulations of the early nth century^ but there are new eJements- 
wealth and refioement in the ornamenU, and above all an extraordinary vitality 
in the painting of tree^ and foliage. The spatial compostion, with the standing- 
places of figur^ ranged above and below to indicate depths regains something of the 
keeling for enviTonnicnt that the great painter of cave X displayed. The organisaiLon 
and distribution of narrative among the tri^ and pavilions of a palace garden or 
among the rocky peaks of the heavenly mountains is managed with consummate 
skill (plate p. 42). 

A feature of this and later phases of Ajanta painting is the many smallish 
figures of the Buddha painted in little compartments on pillars and walls. They 
seem to have been dedicated by pious individuals who were only able to afford a 
small contribution. These pictures probably reflect the growth of the characteristic 
mediaevai idea that the mere act of muUiplying images of the Buddha accumulates 
merit for the person who has them made. 


The later painting at Ajanta^—by far the larger part of what survives— was 
done between the niid-6ih century and ca* 700» and illustrates the same range of 
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narrative, the greater Jatakas^ It abo LLlustrates that specifically Mahayana te^ct of 
the life of the Buddhap the l^ahLavistara. In addition there appear the famous 
figures of Bodhisattvas who Hank a doonvay in cave I (plate p. Eodhlsattvas are 
usually regarded, incorrectly, as peculiar to the Mahnyanak the "*Great vehicle”* the 
iranch of Buddhism that nourished in the northern part of the Buddhist world. 
3odhisattvaa. who at Ajanla appear in the guise of Kings adorned with the crowns, 
jewels and fine clothes of paradise* are in one sense the transceiidant personae of kings 
historically their icons derive from dedicatory stelae of exalted patronSi and kings 
claimed to be their incarnations. In the highest religious sense they represent 
fully enlighlened beings who yet refuse, out of compassion towards suffering ereatureSp 
to pass finally into the ultimate release of Klrvina. Their universal sympathy 
is eonecived literally. There is do limit to their sense of self, and they regard the 
nniverse as cognate with their own body; so that the sufiering of the least of creatures 
if felt by the Bodhisattva as his owm. At the same time he is the personification 
of the true doctrine of the voidness of conditioned reality, fie h continually at 
hand to answer prayers and work in every possible way to help. The later body 
of paintings also includes a number of purely doctrinal pictureSp such as the serried 
ranks of Buddha inanifestations, and schematic groims of the spiritual principles 
that are characteristic of early mediaeval Buddhism. But even at this time feminine 
beauty was by no means neglected (plate p. 44). 


The sequence of dynasties under whom the later paintings at Ajanta were 
made i$ not important. a$ the tradition seems to have continued independant of 
shifts in patronage. The Vakatakas were succeded by Katachuris and Chalukyas. 
The evolution of the pictorial style is not easy to follow in an orderly sequence, as 
so many of the compositions are made up of passages painted at different epochs, 
fndeed the chief characteristic of all but the latest paintings of this group is their 
confused compeltion, in which figures on difierenl scales arc mixed togetherp and 
boxed compositions of all sorts of sizes are set into the space. Little can thus be said 
about overall spatial conceptions. 

In vihara caves I and II, and XXVI and XVII there is a very great deal of 
decorative painting. Row^s- of panels filled with flowers and foliage symbolising 
the sap of life* with animals and birds and little compositions of figures* some in 
foreign costumesp some flying celestials among clouds^ cover the ceilings and pillars 
(plate 43 ). Some are executed in light lines on a dark ground. Most of the 
7th century work is in the last three of these eaves. In cave II especially are 
many of the most famous scenes and individual figures at Ajanla* often reproduced 
in books on Indiao art. 

The stylistic development during the seventh century leads at first from 
relative simplicity of drawing towards an elegant and rtorid execution. The innumerable 
palace scenes are filled with figures of extravagantly attractive ^vomen w^ho play 
some part, perhaps only a small one* in the narrative. They lean on pillars or idle 
in seductive poses^ and are drawn with great suavencss {plate p* 47). Highly adorned 
and uniformally idealised they posture theatricalJVp with elegant feminine gestures, 
their great round breasts uncovered. The men, however are not always idealised. 
There are a number of clearly distinguished physical types, and some intention 
to express feelings and quahtics of character is obvious. One recalls the courtesan 
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with her hall of masculine types mentioned in the Introduction. The faces are dmvrn 
with a sure hand, the features marked out by dear black lines that move in deep 
reH:Dtrant curves and never stifTen into inexpressive arcs. The hair of both men 
and women is draw'n with great life and freedom, in skilfully tousled tresses whose 
forms are never repetitive. 

The plastic modelling os the centniy wears on becomes less sensitive, and what 
had earlier been freely invented hardens into routine. The sensuous consciousness 
of softly rounded forms displayed by the artists before GOO, is replaced by a diflerent 
conception of the outline as a clear pattern of curves and angles laid on the surface, 
with the modelling reduced to stripes that simply follow the inside of the contour. 
By the end of the century the whole weight of the invention had come to rest on a 
sw'erving and wiry black line, capable vividly of expressing a vigorous but somewhat 
demonic life; it is linked with bright almost flat colour that takes little account of the 
volumes of the flgures. There arc some beautiful compositions in this style, especially 
the Mahajanaka jataka in cave I (plate p. 46), with its riders and crowds of moving 
figures, whose abrupt and angular gestures give a sense of general direction and activity, 
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and the famous dancing girl with musicians in a cell of cave I (plate p. 49) whose 
presence in a Buddhist monastery can only be explained in terms of “decoration" 
appropriate to a court. It has often been pointed out, quite rightly, that this last 
phase of painting technique is closely linked with later styles of palm leaf manuscript 
illumination of the beginning of the second millennium A.D. Many of the Ajanta 
figure-types, with their pointed features, expressive eyes, and curled tresses of dark 
hair, seem to lie behind the types of the manuscripts. 


nscK 

Two decades ago there still survived in some of the caves ol the Buddhist 
monastery at Bagli remains of wall paintings very closely resembling some of those 
at Ajanta, Today very little remains. Here [ can only illustrate sections from 
a copy. .Again, as at Ajanta, it is practically certain that the whole series of caves 
—a chaitya with viharas — was once painted throughout. The pictures seem to have 
been in the Ajanta style of the late sixth and early seventh century ,\.D. This 
is not surprising, as Bagh is only some 150 miles from Ajanta. 

The chief Bagh fragments represented a royat procession, a magnificent 
Bodhisattva figure very much the same as those at Ajanta, a pair of weepins 
ladies, and a group of female musicians and dancers surrounding a man in a cunoug 
fringed and pinked costume, probably the troupe's leader (plate p, 50). This last 
group probably represents a typical Indian institution surviving even today—a troupe 
of travelling musicians and actors giving their performance at some festival. From 
such troupes, w'ho penetrated into Iran and through the middle east, are descended 
the Gypsies of the west. 

The only other remains of Buddhist painting in India are some tiny fragmente, 
with a few complete panels of ornamental figures on a small scale, in the Buddhist 
caves of Aurangabad. These arc famous for their superb sculptures, and the big 
carved stone dance^ene in cave VII. The remains date probably from the end 
of the 7th century. 
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BUDDHIST PAINTING AND THE FAR EAST 


D urinc the second century A.D, in the for north-’west of India, the region 
embracing Kabul and the upper Indus river known in antiquity as Gandhara, 
a school of art began to flourish. The Kushan dynasty, who then ruled that 
part of India, had enormously enriched themselves and their merchants by skilful 
diplomacy that gave them comniand of the trade routes across Asia to the Koiuan 
west. The flood of trade that passed through their kingdom, mostly westwards 
to Rome itself, yielded enormous revenue, partly in the form of tolls, much of which 
was spent on building and decorating Buddhist monasteries. Along these trade- 
routes a powerful influence from the art of the Eastern Roman Empire, from 
Alexandria and Syria, entered Gandhara. It is even probable that artists themselves 
came east to take advantage of the demand for their services. It is certainly true 
that by the mid-second century the florid ornament of the Gandharan monasteries 
was full of pulti wilh garlands, Corinthian acanthus capitals, Mediterranean torsos. 
Hellenistic city goddesses, and figures draped in heavy togas. Even the Gandharan 
Buddha figure is closely related to the portrait statue of the early Roman empire. 
As the centuries wore on this art-style developed, and travelled eastwards along the 
trade routes of Central Asia in the wake of Buddhism into China, At many places 
along the roads, at Bamiyan, in Khotan, at Miran, Dandin Olik and many other 
oasis cities, great Buddhist monasteries sprang up ornamented in a style derived 
directly from that of Gandhara, By the fifth century Buddhist cave temples were 
being excavated in China, and from these early centres Buddhism and Buddhist 
art w'ere carried into every cornet of China, Mongolia, Korea and Japan, Thus the 
artistic style underlying the early Buddhist art of all these countries is Gandharan, 
After the Hun invasions in the fifth century, the culture of Gandhara itself died out, 
surviving only in a few places, and in the more remote regions of Central Asia. 

All the sculpture of the Gandharan and Central Asian monasteries was once 
painted. There must certainly have been mural painting in the monasteries of 
Gandhara; but none now survives. At Bamiyan in Afghanistan, however, and at 
many of the Central Asian sites, have been found the remains of Buddhist painting 
on plaster and wooden boards illustrating Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, attendant deities 
and decorative motives. The art these remains represent inspired the Buddhist 
painting of the whole Far East. It must have been largely derived from Gandharan 
painting, and it is a vast and most fascinating subject for study. It is not, hqw’cvcr, 
Indian. Too many extraneous factors have gone into its compoaition. So it does 
not fait within the scope of this book, though it is impossible to pass it by without 
giving some indication of its importance. 
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EARLY WALL PAINTINGS IN CEYWN 


S INCE the third century BX., when the Buddhist emperor Ash oka sent thither 
a missioQ^'ffhich included painters—with a cutting of the Bod hi tree itself 
and a tooth relic of the Buddha. Ceylon has been fundamcatally a Buddhist 
country. Ceylonese religious art has always thus been largely Buddhist. From 
documentary evidence and the few surviving fragments it is clear that as in India, 
painting once existed in huge quantities in Ceylon. The archaeological remains 
of Buddhist stupas and monasteries scatter the paradisaical countryside. At the 
immcDse ancient city of Anuradhapura. where the island's capital was till the eighth 
century and at Polonnaruwa. where it was then transported, there are extremely 
large and impressive Buddhist monuments. Near Kandy, which became the capital 
in the I3lh century there are more recent buildings adorned with painting in a charac¬ 
teristic style which has remained alive down to the present day. For Ceylon is still 
overwhelmingly Buddhist. Some of the great^t works of art in Ceylon, like the 
colossal nth century cliff carving near Polonnaruwa of the dying Buddha with 
his faithful disciple Ananda standing by with folded arms, are world famous, and 
rank as major masterpieces of all time. Amongst these are the rock paintings at 
Sihagiri. 


StHAGIRI 

Sihagiri is a huge rock rearing some bOO feet out of the countryside in the 
District of Matale. Here a parricide king, Kassapa 1 (circa 473491 A.D.> built 
himself a palace-fortress. At the base were gardens, and a town, at the summit 
the palace where the king could feel himself safe from his enemies. A pathway, 
hugging the sheer face of the rock, climbs the northern and western faces. Halfway 
up is a plateau on which stands the forepart of a colossal seated lion, constructed 
of bricks. This is the lion that gives the rock, Sihagiri '‘lion rock", its name. A 
flight of steps between the paws of this colossus forms part of the pathway. 

The path was protected on the outside with a brick wail whose surface was 
coated with fine lime plaster so highly polished that even today one can still see 
one’s reflection it. Beyond the iion, where the path runs round onto the western 
face of the rock are the paintings. They are on plaster, which lines the inner surface 
of a rock-pocket about forty feet above the surface of the pathway. It is practically 
certain that these paintings are the remains of an extensive scheme of decoration 
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which once covered Ihe whole face of the rock above the pathway. They have 
survived because of their sheltered position in the rock pocket. 

The remaining paintings all represent female figures, with tiny waists and 
huge sensual breasts, cut off just below their exuberant nips by cioud shapes. Most 
are in pairs, clearly each a ^‘lady" and her “maid’' (plate p, 54); some carry bowls 
containing flowers, others single flow'crs or bunches by the stems. They thus represent 
offering bearers, not human but celestial. In fact they must represent some of 
those heaveiily ’who bewild^^red the sight of Nanda, a ad led hini to 

desert his mbtress for the religious life. Th^ reason for their prespee on the rock 
is not far to seek. They were there to flotter the trnnscendant yaniiy of a king. In 
many Indian works of art some great being h shown surrounded by troops of flyjng 
celestials, who arrive bearing offerings. Here, a whole rock face once bore imag^ 
of these divinely beautiful inhabitants of the heavens bearing their tribute to the 
occupant of the glistening palace at the summit. 

The tcchni<iue of these paintings is siinilar to that at Ajanta, a gum-tempera, 
painted on a finished lime surface. But as to their date there is very little agreement 
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and no historical evidence. The palace citadel was probabiy occupied unbl i IM AJD. 
ao there ia pienty of room for speculation. Some people beiicve that the founder 
King Kassapa had the paintings made, oUiers that they are partly at least much 
later work. In styte they arc indeed near to the late 5 th century work at Aj an to. 

The preliminary drawing was cut into the surface of the plaster : then in light 
strokes of red the main plastic masses were indicated. Next, the colours of the main 
areas were laid on with broad stokes that are scarcely visible, but nevertheless 
emphasise the rotundity of the forms. Some slight modcllmg front 
lilfp that at Aianta, was used. The flowers the women carry, those they wear m their 
hair, the hair itself and thdr elaborate iewcllcd ornaments were drawn frwly and 
directly in colour. Finally the coutours were em^phasised with b ack, and the 

expression of eyes. lips and hand given point and danty. Especially inlei^ring is llie 

wav in w-hich it is possible to see in successive corrections of the drawing ^siWe 
through the layers of paint how the artists altered the inclination of a profile, the 
sweep of a shoulder or the gesture of a hand, as the work developed. 

The drawing is, like that of all Indian mural painUng, based on lines. Uut at 
Sihagiri the lines are sweeping and deeply curved, so that their ^braced content 
of rinded form can almost be felt in the hand. And 

these lines across the surface of the plaster forbids the eye to teke the _ 

merely solid. There is a deliberate conflict or tenrion be^eeii the two aspecU of 
the drawing, the plastic and the linear, each of which ts developed to a very high 
degree to produce an overwhelming aesthetic effect, "nie mouths are 
the large and beautiful petal-likc lower lips so much admired in India, and t^e glance 
of the eyes is riven direction by a downward undulation in tlie sreh of the eyelid. 
The hands especiaJly are deeply and elegantly expressive, somewhat afTected in their 
gestures but^th ftngere alive like serpents (plate p. 55). Beneath their hcaiTj 
breasts the stomachs of the women show the two or three creases that are (MnoniMl 
attributes of feminine beauty. Their hair is piled up in elaborate and fantastic 
chignons woven in wdth flowers, with jewelled tiaras, stnngs of pearls and threap 
of gold. On their necks and arms they wear a great vanty of jewellery. All tdcse 
Characteristics emphasise the decorative and sensuous idealism. •„ n,„ lator 

The colours used are virtually the same as those used at Ajanta in the rater 
fifth century, earth reds, greens and yellows; but including a copper blue P 
of the lapis lazuli blue of the post-5th century Ajanta. The bodies of the 
as distinct from the “maids" are always of the light colour of npe ^®rn, the Aiy an _ 
colour, admired all over India as a mark of exalted birth. Many 
have dark greenish skins, although in point of beauty they yield nothing to their 
social superiora. Ladies and maids alike wear a dhoti tied round their lups in tyjJical 
Indian fashion and although the upper parts of their bodies are all clearly visible, 
many of them are meant to be wearing a reddish bodice or blouse of that transpareni, 
finely woven cotton muslin which was one of the most prized products of Indian 
Weavers* 


Scratched into the plaster of the “mirror-wall" guarfmg the pathway up 
the western face of Sihagiri rock are a large number of g^iU, some dating back 
to the eighth century. In poetical stanzas the wall scribblers — amongst tnem 
Buddhist monks — wondered who these divine beauties were. We deduce from 
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th& way in which the pcems refcf to figures which ^'cao be touched by the 
that oQce the pictures covered the whole rock down to the level of the pathwayni 
Many of the writers declare that the lily-coloured ones* the golden deer-eyed beauties 
who bewilder the mind Look just as if they are about to speak, but never do. The 
cruet beauty of these celestial beiags with fluttering eyes and Aowers combed into 
their hair has turned the hearts of some away from their homely wives^ and destroyed 
their sleep. A woman writes that she is glad to find that her glamorous rivals have 
hearts of stone. One poet asserts that the five hundred girls wjth their gentle smiles 
retard the progress of him who is going to heaven. But another estatically claims 
that now his mind is calmed by the beautiful girlSt and that having seen them» death 
does not perturb him. Altogether these hundreds of brief inscriptions give a revealing 
glimpse of the attudes of geoerations of ordinary sightseers towards a great monument 
of art. 


KI>rDAaALA 

There is a fragment of tempera wall plainting in a style closely resembling 
that of the Bagh paintings that survives in Ceylon. This is a plastered area» about 
seven feet by fivCi in the cave of the Buddhist temple of Hindagala. It contains 
two large figures of the Buddha, and several subsidiary groups of smaller figures^ 
Precisely what these scenes illustrate is not at all clear. It has been suggested that 
they represent the Buddha receivii^ alms from the merchant® Tapassu and Bbaltuka 
and the Buddha preaching in the Tushita heaven. Therein a largeenigmatie figure, 
either a divine being or a Bodhlsattva, represented by the knee of the preaching 
Buddha^ Here again the colours are once more the earth colours with copper blue* 
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MEDIAEVAL WALL PAINTING 
IN INDIA AND CEYWN 


T he series of racdiacvol paintings that remain to us in India are found chiefly 
on a few temples, most of them monuments of the Hindu faith. Hinduism 
i$ not easy to grasp or to desenhe^ It is vast and sprawling compendium of 
many beliefs, practises^ legends and social eustoms which have been cemented together 
by certain unifying factors. The basis of the whole struct Lire is the readiness of 
ordinary Indians to recognise and reverence spiritual pawers wherever they may 
be found, not only in the accepted and canonical emblems of sanctity* but anywhere. 
For the Indian his country side is populated with spirits, many of them eviJ, some 
good: but far the greater number of them arc, like human beings* a mixture of the 
twOi fhe tree spirit or the deity of the pond may be angry or pleased with men^ He 
can be propitiated with simple offerings. As one walks fay the Yakshn's tree on the 
way to work one can drop at its foot a handful of flowers or a Little ball of squeezed 
rice, so that things will go well In the Buddhist legcod of the life of the Buddha 
that we have mentioned before^ the milkmaid Sujata gave to the Buddha a sustaining 
bow] of milk food as he sat by the Bodhi tree before his enlightenment. The story 
suggests that Sujata believed the wild* emaciated figure of the ascetic Buddha to he 
the Yaksha of^ the tree* and the gift of food was her offering. No Indian would 
really he surprised to meet a deity face to face* And even today saintly men are 
widely revered as divine incarnations. 

From humble beginnings a spirit-haunted spot marked by a tree, a stone* 
or an anthill may, by a series of stages develop into a shrincp The village people 
may llnd that their offerings bear fruit. Saucers of milk and rice offered at a snake- 
hole* say* or garlands hung on a tree may prompt the resident deity to grant the 
prayers that go with the offering. A woman may give birth to her long-desired son* 
a young man recover from a disease usually fataL So the prestige of the "‘deity’' 
may increase and his fame begin to spread. Some villager belter off than the olhera 
may have a flat altar stone placed at the spot to receive the offerings. A richer 
man may have a fence built to keep wandering cattle oway» Inscribed and carved 
atonea may be set up with dedictory or commemorative Inscriptions. Perhaps in 
the end, if its fame becomes suflleiently great, the hallows^ whatever it is, will become 
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the focua of a temple built firound it and rich tncn or princes will donate villages 
to its support. Some ol Indians most respected Hindu tom pies a.t the present day 
contain in their holy of holies the stump of on andent tree» or the ruined pile of an 
anthilL Perhaps^ too^ if the deity of thehallowshasalocalnametOnd oliainssufncknt 
prestige, he may force himself into the attenlion of the Brahmine and enter their 
recognised pantheon, thus earning his place in legend. There are many historical 
cases of Ihis^ from Krishna to Manaso and Chandi. 


The Brahmins! By their own reckoning they have always been the crowning 
glory of Fiindu society, li\ing receptacles of the divine powder whom it is society's 
spedal responsibility to supportp feed and clothe. They arc the orbitorsof orthodoxy 
and by bnih destined to the highest priestly calling- Their religious mie. in the 
formation and preservation ol the Hindu religion has been of Ihe grealest importance. 
They and their tradition embodied in the enormous bulk of Sanskrit literature have 
provided the cement which has bonded together the multifarious rejigious customs 
of Indians various peoples into what we now tall *^Hindul£m'\ 1 hey have pen¬ 
etrated and settled in nearly every part of India, and taken over the chief role in 
w hatever local rituols were followed* One particular ceremony, the marriage ceremony, 
they have succeeded virtually in standardising over the whole of India. Generally, 
how’ever, they have been content to rationalise kcai customs and allot them a place 
in their own scheme of things. This, needless to say, has been an elastic one. 

The basis of ihe Brahmin's cuUure is his capocily for memorising certain 
sacred texts in the Sanskrit language. Amongst the many there are, of course, 
some learned Brahmins and a majority who are practically illiterate. But the 
Brahmin's chief raison d'etre is as a w-alking encyelopedia of sacred knowledge and 
literature. The fundamental texts of the Brahmin tradition are ihe Vedas, eollectioiis 
of hyms. mostly addressed to ancient deities, composed during the first millcnuium 
B.C. in an archaic Sanskrit wdlh a very^ elaborate grammar, a language that was 
perhaps never aetually spoken. These hymns supplied the liturgical material used 
by the Brahmins in the very elaborate system of sacrifices they perfoimedon behalf 
of patrons desiring wealth* progeny or health. The gifts of these patrons suppLied 
the Brahmins with their basic Jivebhood. The texts, together with a large 
body of explanatory and speculative material (the Brahmanas and Upanishads) were 
handed down from teacher to pupil by verbal memorising alone. Partly because 
of the fidelity with which they handed down the letter of those lextSi generation 
after generation, in the course of time the literature became incomprehensible even 
to scholars who w^re proficient in the more simplified Sanskrit that by the second 
century A.D» was becoming the lingua franca of the literate and intellectual classes 
of Hindu Society in Northern India. As a consequence a science of grammar and 
linguistics grew up, expressly for the purpose of interpreting the auaent texts. 


By reason of their fundamental training the intellectual curiosity of jthe Brah¬ 
mins was often great. As w^ell as fulfilling their priestly functions they served royal 
courts and society at large as lawyers, political advbm* even as military strategistsp 
They were philosophers, mathematicians and astronomers. Thar literary leaninjp 
Led many of them to become poets* and» most important from our point of view% 
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collectors ol legends. In the two great epics of ancient India, the Mahabharata 
and the Eamayana, and in many long Sanskrit compilations known as Puranas 
are collected a vast number of legends concerning the gods, saints and heroes of 
Hinduism. 

These works arc monuments of Brahmin syncretic activity. It is obvious 
that many of the hundreds of stories and episodes recorded in them must have 
originated at the popular level. And some of their protagonists may not orij^nally 
have borne the same names as they do now. But the cncyclonaedic Brahmin mind 
has been at work, co-ordinating and transforming the material, focussing it around 
the figures of a few major deities. By means of a particular ingenious concept it 
was able to assimilate intractable myths. This concept is "Manifcslalion". 'Ihc 
major deities of the Brahmankal system are described os “manifesting'* themselves 
in many different guises under various names so that the can play the leading roles in 
all sort of difTerent stories. From this has arisen the typically Hindu view of their 
divinities as mnltiromi beings w'hich is so bewildering to the Westerner. All the 
manifestations of a god are dilTerent, yet the same. Essence and quality are combined. 
The transcendunt becomes fully contingent; the timeless moves in time; characteristics 
are not exclusive. Siva is the great Yogi, patron of all ascelies, yet one of the most 
familiar Indian legends deals with his marriage to the beautiful Parvati; in the guise 
of a beautiful boy he seduces the wives of forest-dwelling ascelies. Parvati is Gauri, 
who is Kali, who is Chamunda, who is Durga. Iconographically the forms of the 
goddess may be disLinguished, but essentially the deity is one. To complicate 
the situation stilJ further, sectarian preferences arose; the chosen deity was often 
represented as the Supreme Person and other deities w'cre allotted humble roles. 
Derogatory tales revealed their transcendentai inadequacy in the face of the preferred 
god — usually Vishnu or Shiva. One such story, for example, tells how Brahma 
and Visnu in heaven w'cre disputing which was greater, when Shiva appeared beside 
them in the form of a colossal radiant phallus, the two ends of which the other two 
gods could not fathom, try us they might. 

The great Puranic compendia seem to have been compiled during the early 
middle ages in India, from about the fifth century A.D. onwards. During the same 
epoch the Hindu temple underwetit a great architectural development. From a 
single cell with a portico (5th c, A.D.) it evolved into a structure of elaborate plan 
and elevations, bearing much relief sculpture and painting based on the Puranic 
legends. It is probable that when the deity of some modest local shrine, such as 
1 nave described, qualified by his prestige for serious Brahmin attention, his legend 
or at least his numen, was deliberately synthesised with that of a greater deity. The 
temple itself became not merely a shelter for a sacred object, but by virtue of the 
artistic representatious of divine legend liiat adorn it, a repositaiy' itself of the 
divine. In this connexion Venier El win collected a splendid statement from a. 
tribesman concerning the ritual paintings hi$ people make on the walls of their houses. 
He said that when the painting is done the deity comes and sits like a fly in the 
picture. By an extension of this idea we can come nearer to understanding the role 
of art in Hinduism; its presence attracts the divine. A painting or sculpture is like 
an excavated channel into which the energy of the transeendant, like water, must 
flow. And one cannot expect divinity to be pleased to enter any but the most suitable 
abode, the most beautiful artistic forms. Here emerges one of the most potent 
causes of the Indian pursuit of artistic idealism. 
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The ejiTliest Hindu temples ivere probably made of wood. The earliest 
example of the type we know, oddly enough» is Buddhist; but there can be no 
mistaking the fact that this little stone shrine, on the bill at Sanchi not Far from 
the famous stupasp belongs genuinely lo the line of rIeveJopment of I he Hindu tompk. 
It is severely rectilinear, with cubical volumes; the cell has a shallow^ porch supported 
on pillars that are massive out of alJ proportion to the weight of the flat roof they 
have to carry. It may well be that the rock-cut cave-cell, w^hose pillars needed to 
be massive^ served as the original pattern for this sort of dressed stone architecture^ 
In fact, the distinction betwea Buddhism and Hinduism which is so clear 
to us when w'c read the literature^ w^as not nearly so hard and fast in the minds of 
the Indian people during the centuries when Buddhism survived in India. Buddhism 
existed against a background of daily life shared with Hinduism. Buddhist monks 
had a special culture of their ow^n^ But the Buddhist laityt on whose good will 
they depended, still lived lives almost exactly similar to those of all other Indians. 
They too paid reverence to the numinous in the countryside around them. They 
made their offerings to the Yakshas and Nagas like their ‘‘Hindu" fellow^s. Statues 
of these deitics> massive and magniriccut, were made in stone between the third 
century B.C. and the hist eeiituiy A.D. probably for famous country shrines. The 
Buddhists incorporated such carvings of them into the decorative schemes of Ihcir 
stupasp using them as door-guardians, for example* 'The intention was clearly to 
emphasise the status of the Buddha and Buddhist truth by employing the familiar 
local deities as mere courtiers and attendants on the greater Principle. But to the 
people they still retaiacd Ihcir importance, and many a Buddhist stupa was surrounded 
by shrines where simple folk putd pay their respects to Yakshas or Nagas by the 
Ume-honoured custom of ofTerings. A beautiful 2nd c. A.D* figure of a female serpent 
goddess from such a shrine, carved in the stone and style of Mathur^, survives at 
Sanchi, It is much eroded and damaged; and the fingers of generations of devotees 
have worn a huge touch hole in the region of her vulva, Certaioly she was adored 
by supposcdl}" Buddhist w^orshippers for several centuries* 


One can hardly be surprised that during the second to hfth centuries A*0. 
Buddhism also eyoived iU own icons of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas to serve as reposi- 
tarics of the specifically Buddhist nunien in response to the demands of popular religion* 
It is also hardly surprising that Buddhism did not in fact survive intact in India. 
For the very bases of popular belief and custom favoured the growth of Hindu forms 
of reiigionj and the Buddhists, wbo to the people no doubt looked like just another 
sort of Brahmins, following just another of the many intellectual Brahmin traditions, 
w'erc fighting a losing battle against superstition. Everj^ concession they made to 
popular belief was a nail in their ow^n cofTin. The Brahmins, on the other hand, 
accepted and carefully fostered a belief in the gods, in all sorts and conditions of gods, 
from the greatest Iranscendant personages like Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma^ through the 
ranks of popular deities like Ganesha, the elephant headed “son'“' of Shiva and Par\^ati, 
and Jagaddhatri, BeugaTs own form the goddess, to the hundreds of humbler 
inhabitants of the heavens, the Apsarases whom we have met before, the Kinnaras^ 
Gaudharvas» Nagas and teeming^ Ganas. When the Hindu temple attained its 
most magnificent development during the middle ages, these minor deities cfHoresced 
on the fabric in sculpture and painting by their thousands. TTicy fill the backgrounds 
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of hunclFcds of representations of Puranic narratives, and a few arc distinj^ished 
fay being alloted quite importaut roies in the cardinal incideuts of Hindu mythology. 
The serpent King, the N'aga Vasukit for cxampler was used as a churning-rone by the 
gods when the Cosmic Ocean was churned, with the cosmic mountain Mcru as churning- 
stick, to churn out the poison and nectar of immortality. 

The evolution of the Hindu temple was partly condittoned by the important 
role decorative carving aod painting played. By successive stages, and in different 
parts of India at different times were added: masonry piles, spires or sikharas, above 
the cell: peristylar ambulatories around both portico and cell, w'hose pillars bore 
carved and painted figures; halls, and aligned pavilions, full of decorated columns; 
perimeter walls and gateway towers. Flat wall areas were reserved for elaborate 
representations of the most important events of Hindu mythology. The plans, 
generally aligned, but sometimes cruciform, all centred about the main cell, the 
garbha-griha or womb-house, where the most sacred icon of the whole temple, the 
main fount of its sanctity, was enshrined. This the vulgar could only glimpse if 
they were lucky. Brahmins alone had access to it, attciiding it, sweeping the cell, 
washing it, anointing it with melted butter, and hanging it with garlands of flowers. 
Occasionally subsidiary images on the temple fabric were accorded similar attention 
if they had gained some sort of special prestige by prowess in the answering of prayers. 

The central icon in the garbha-griha was sometimes anthropomorphic, 
representing one of the major gods or goddesses, according to the sectarian leanings 
of the Brahmins and local people. Most commonly it was a lingam of stone or 
w'ood, a stylised phallic emblem, sacred to Shiva. Occasionally, as 1 have mentioned, 
an ancient tree stump or ant-hill occupied the garbha-griha. Sometimes it was 
itself interpreted as a lingam. Sometimes it shared the cell with a lingam or an 
image. But although many temples grew, as it were naturally, upon some sacred 
spot, many others were founded by the consciously willed act of an individual or a 
group of people, who were prepared to pay for and endow the structure, it then 
devolved upon the artists to prepare a suitable home for the divine, and upon the 
Brahmins by their ceremonies to draw the divine down to take up residence in the 
home prepared for it. 

Jn the realm of Hindu temple art, there is hardly room for imag^ of man. 
The temple figures the transcendental. In earlier Buddhist art, despite the innate 
idealising tendency of Endian artists, the subject matter lies in the human, or at 
least, the creaturely sphere. Not so with Hindu art. Its sole concern is with the 
superhuman and transcendant, that realm of being against which the hum an incident 
is insignificant and meaningless. And this of course is the realm where the idealism, 
the generalising method of Indian art, is at home. The large broad forms with little 
development of detail; the cult of stylised beauty; the masses of ornament—gold and 
jewelled collars, necklaces, anklets, anniets, girdles, tiaras, chignons piled up with 
pearls—all are appropriate emblems of superhuman, even of super-royal status. 

It is practically certain that the sculpture which survives on the hundreds 
of great Hindu and .Tain temples, was once painted. As I have pointed out above, 
deep relief painted in vivid colours is the ideal Indian artistic method. Practically 
nothing of all this colour remains. A few traces, perhaps, in the depths of hollows 
or channels. The sculptures themselves, with their enormous plastic force, often 
bear Avitness, by their omission of necessaty details like the pupils, lashes and lids 
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of the eyes, that the painter's art once supplemented the art of the sculptor, just as 
it did in mediaeval Europe, When the painter worked in his own proper mode, 
on a hat surface, his aim was an effect like that of a painted relief. Unfortunately, 
only a few fragments of his art are left to us in Hindu temples. They can supply 
no real history, and can only record isolated scraps of his achievement. 


Before we continue to discuss in detail the surviving paintings, something 
must be said about the Jain faith. For the fragmentary sequence we can compose 
for the history of mediaeval Indian painting must include a few works in Jaiu 
temples. These temples do not dilTer greatly in genera] pattern from Hindu 
temples. The hallows in the main shrine is an image of a Jam“Tirthamkara". But 
the rest of the fabric, with its tracery of heavenly beings and transccudentai sym¬ 
bolism, can easily be mistaken for Hindu. For, like the Buddhists, the Jains shared 
a common background of Indian religious and daily life with the Hindu masses. 
Like them, theyT>elievc in continuous reincarnation. The basic principle of Jainism 
is "uhimsa", non-injury. The Jain believes that to the utmost of his power, he 
must avoid doing an injury to any living being. The ordinary man, without a very 
profound religious sense, takes little care. He may avoid murdering his fellow 
men; he may even be o vegetarian. But as he drinks or walks, even os he breathes 
he commits untold slaughter amongst smaller creatures. The Jain “Tirihamkaras" 
are the heroes of the faith, canonically seven iu number, who set the highest example 
to the whole Jain community by carrying ahimsn to its logical end, voluntary suicide 
bv desiccation in a state of total immobility. The image of the Jain Tirtaamkara 
is’ always rigidly frontal, absolutely symmetrical, and naked. Sometimes as a 
witness to the hero’s saintly immobihty, creepers have grown up his legs and twined 
themselves round his arms. Typically of Indian art, the Jain image does not represent 
the saint as he must have looked, ravaged by his asceticisms, but in his spiritual 
guise of heroic beauty. 


Needless to say, such total sanctity can only be achieved after many.many 
tifo-times of steady progress. But throughout history, and still at the present day, 
Jain saints attain their voluntary suicides. (Incidentally the element of Jainism 
in Gandhi's political thinking was very important), Pillars, or “towers of fame”, 
’were erected to commemorate these events. The saint w'ho achieves this goal is 
regarded as having gained final release from the endless cycle of birth, suffering 
and death. Beyond that, Jain doctrine docs not go. But it shares with the Samkhya 
tradition of Brahmanical philosophy the belief that the released spiritual entities 
remain dbtinct entities, and are many. It rejects the Vedantic doctrine that 
released beings are absorbed in the monadic Brahman. In fact, Jain Life and Jain 
thought have accepted much of the same fundamental vision of the cosmic O'fder 
and mythology as popular Hinduism. Whereas Buddhism derogates belief in the 
heavens and hells, (^missing them as illusory. Jainism accepts them simply as part 
of the endless cycle of material existence from which the serious man will disentangle 
himself as speedily as jiossiblc, by absolute ahimsa. Thus imagery of the Hindu 
cosmic order could find its place in the structure of a Jain temple 'with scarcely any 
modirication. 
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CHA^LL-KVA (vittl C.) 

In the Deccan about 520 A.D* appeared a powerJal dynasty called the 
Chalukyas. As with other Indian dynasties we know little of their true history* and 
it is by the work of their artists that wc know them best. EarJy in the sixth 
century their capital was the humble town of Aihoie, where several of the moat 
interesting early Hindu temples stand. About 560 A.D. the Chalukya capital was 
moved to Bad^mi^ a town with a strong defensive position. Her^ were cut some 
cave tempieSp and more temples were built. Later, in the seventh century, Pattadakai 
became the eapitalp and there yet more temples were constructed. During this 
last period in connection with their invasion of the Pallava kingdom in the North 
of the Tamil plains, and the capture of its great city Kanchi, temples in the PaJlava 
style were built at PattadakaL These have typical relatively plain walls punctuated 
with pilasters^ heavy curved drip-mouldings* moulded eaves and plinth, and a pyra¬ 
midal spire above tne cell* faced with tiers of small pavilions. It is quite probable 
that artists from the coast were taken back to work at Pattadakai. This, as we 
shall sec later* was of historicaJ importance for the evolution of Dccoati painting 
styles. The Chalukyas were finally eclipsed as an imperial power in 7W A. D. 

In all these temples, the work of more than two centuricjt* virtually nothing 
of the painting survives. The only pitiful relic is a patch of painted plaster* about 
two square yards in extent, oit one of the cave temples of Badami, It dates to 
about 578 A. D. Under a layer of smoke^blackening and bat-dung can be made 
out part of a painting of the betrothal of Shiva and Par\'atj. Scarcely a trace of 
colour survives and all that can be diseerned is the line drawing of the bust$ of a 
few figures. These have a rounded continuity, a softness of inflection* with gently 
tilted heads and elegant hands that are not far from the early sixth century stvle 
of Ajanta. The head of Parvati herself conveys a studied and delicate femini^ 
even through the ruined texture of the surface. The figure of a female dancer, 
visible only a few^ years ago, is now lost. 

This, unfortunately is all that can be said. Tf the paintings in these templeSt 
at all the three Chalukya capitaL cities of the Deccan, once rivalled the sculpture, 
they must have been magniilcent indeed. For it was with the Chalukyas that Hindu 
art first found itself, and Began to unfold it$ possibilities. Pillars, brackets and panels 
in the caves and on the structural temples began to blossom with ceLcstiai figures. 
Bough they may be, sometimes a little crude and hasty; but amongst them are 
sublime works af art. 


PALLAVA (viiith c.) 


An important link in the sequence of mediaeval painting in the south is pro¬ 
vided by the art of the eastern coast of about 700 A. D. For it is reasonable to assume 
that after the capture by the Chalukyas of Kanchi, painters, as well as architects 
and sculptors from the captured Pallava territories, w'cnt to work at PattadakaL 
The chief fragments of Pallava painting that survive in the South arc at Sittanavasal, 
Tirumalaipuram and Kanchipuramp One must relate these scraps of painting in 
one's mind to the sculpture that matches them if one is to have any idea of the real 
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achp'cmesil of the artists. The great sea-clifT carving at Mamallapuram* the PallaYa 
capItaL with its associated monolithic temples (the rathas) above it, is the best 
known and most commonly illustrated oI these. Its figures compose a continuous^ 
unpmpartmcnted sequence, and the pictorial space is undefined, negative* Space 
exists only where the figures are^ and they are related directly to each other across 
the vbuaf field by the curves of their contours. The forward arch of the chest of 
the flying celestials of Mom alia puram, and the proud curv'es of their long noses 
reappear in pointed fragments elsewhere which are too small to convey much sense 
of total stmeture. Precisely where both the sculptural and pictorial styles originated 
is not certainly know^n* bnt Is hardly mysterious. They must both have developed 
out of the artof Andhradesa, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Kanheri, and the unknown 
paiating styles that went with the sculptures we know from these places* 

In the Jain cave at Sittanavasal the Pallava painting that survives iliusiTatos 
fields of lotus flowers, heav'enly resting-places provided by the gods for ascetic saints 
on their lifelong pilgrimage* The figures are in much faded earth-colours, greens 
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and browns^ ^ith UtUc modelliiig^ The fields have no geography, no reai up nor 
down. The space, like that of the Mainallgpuram eliff car\ing^ is undcfiocd and 
^ imillciis. Among the decorative moUvcs h the sinuous lotus stem which symbolii^s 
the creative sap of life (plate p* 66). At other sites a fcwifragnicatary ligures rEjnain, 
drawn purely jn black line, with no modelling at alk Thdr hcad^ arc occasionally 
over-large, and give them a dolMLke air. The most striking characteristics of thb 
style, which reappear in later painting partly derived from the Fallava style, are 
the sharply angular drawing of the joints of the body—the hanche hips, the elbows, 
wnsta and knees—where no attempt is made to render volumes atalLand the naked 
angle is left to speak for itself. 


tXLORA (vinth-ixth c.) 

The next Hindu paintings to survive are at Ellora, a site of great importance 
and sanctity. For there out of the hJlUides were excavated many Hinau, Jain 
and Buddhist caves. Far the most impressive of these is the great Kailasanatha 
temple. This is a freeatanding structure which is in fact n monolith. It was caiw'ed, 
hkc a colossal sculpture of a building, from an entire hillside, and into wtiJIs of the 
quarry m which it stands are cut other caves. The main temple was not cut ns 
a single, co-ordiiintcd enterprise; it grew by stages under the patronage of different 
kings. For its heart is one of those sacred natural objects, n natural "lingam" in 
a cleft of the rock, which had probably been worshipped for centuries by the local 
people before the first temple proper w'as cut around it* What is called the Kal- 
lasanathu today b both the culmination of the whole cavotemple^movement and a 
transition at the same time« On the one hand» the group of excavations of which 
IS composed is artistically speaking the logical conclusion of the evolving series of 
caves in the Western Deccan cut during the preceding eight or nine centuries. The 
superb decorative pillars with their omatnental brackets^ and the massively conceived 
relief scuJptures with their sense of urgent movement can only be explained in tetms 
of their predecessors at Elephanta, Badamip Ajanta. Kanheri, Knrk and Bhaja. On 
the other handi the form of the top storeyi the main shrine, is itseJf a monolithic 
copy of structural stone Hindu temples at Pattadaka] and through them of the 
Pallavan temples of the Tamil coast by Kanchi. 

In about 760 the Chalukyas of Pattadakal w'erc defeated by a rival dynasty 
the Rashtrakutas of the North-AVestern Dcccan, and at least some of their artists 
were employed by the conquerors to^work on the Kailasanalha at Ellora. The lirst 
and shallowest sLage of the excavation vras cut around the natural “lingam" in its 
cleft. Successive phases of the work deepened the excavation and so the main 
shnne high above the floor of the great quarry. Until about the middle of the tenth 
century the work went on, and probably ceased with the final defeat of theRashtrakuta 
dynasty in 97S. 


There arc aevcml surviving fragments of painting on plaster, on the ceilings 
of various parts of the KailasanathOp and a number on walls in the associated caves, 
especially the Jain caves* But in view of the magninecut development of relief 
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sculpture in hundreds of panels at Ellora one can only bitterly regret that so little 
painting remains. For the sculptures in their surface-design reveal the development 
of a new and oiigina] conception of pictorial space. No longer does an eyeUi oyer-a!l 
distribution of groups and incidents govern the layout. Now each space is dominated 
by one or two hugCp divine figures* presences who stride or leap with deeply twsted 
bodies from border to border; or whose majesty, if they are in repose, is spread on 
leading lines beyond the limits of the frame. We can* unfortunately^ only guess 
at what painters, sharing in the great artistic movement this sculpture betokens, 
would have been able to do on a broad scale. The little we know does however, 
give us a glimpse of the possibilities. 


The most important fragment on the Kailasa is on the ceiling of the western 
porch. What remains is in two lay era, executed perhaps eighty years apart, in 
the periphery of a carved lotus at the centure of the stone ceiling panel. The low^er 
earlier layer is visible in a few places where the upper layer has flaked off. The most 
interesting group of ngures that can be seen represents the god Visnu, riding on his 
mount Garudap part maiip part bird* with his wife Laksmi, her hands joined in reverence 
to her lord^ riding beside him on a feminine Garuda. Around the couples* among 
stylised clumps of cloud* attendant celestials gesticulate^ 

The colours are few; earth-reds, yellow* black and white; and the drawing 
is entirely dominated by tranquil lines, with shallow curves* no modelling and little 
plastic force. The effect is decorative* lively and plearnt, and even the shaqi 
angular inflections of hips and hands do not disturb the air of contented chic. The 
second, upper layer of these paintings employs the same limited colour scale; but 
its tenor and elTcCt are strikingly different. Where the earlier figures are simple 
and self-contained, and w^car hardly any jewellery—goddess Lakshmi herself wears 
only a single necklace—the later figures display elaborate jewelled collars, corded 
necldaceSt girdles, stomachers, tiaras, coronets, armlets, shoulder-loops of pearls. 
The deities present themselves proudly to the beholder like the dancing Shiva (in 
plate p. 69). The animals and birds w^hich fill parts of the composition are vigorous 
if a little schematic; an elephant boldly eyes the spectator from the midst of a lotus 
pond. 

The contrast between these two imposed styles has^pn important significance. 
The earlier style, with i^ decorative plainness, its brisk gestures, its disregard of 
volumes at the angular joints^ is close to the art of the Pallava East coast. Its 
angularities and lack of modcllJug do not recall the sophisticated schematism of the 
late Ajanta style, as we might expect, nor yet the rounded tenderness of the Bad ami 
figures. The clinching factor is the striking similarity of the "dion" on which one of the 
heavenly beings is riding with the type of lion familiar as a caryatid in the buildings 
of the Pallavas at Kanchi and elsewhere. Just as the Kailasa itself follows the patterns 
of Pallava architecture* brought by conquest from Chalukya Pattakakal, so the 
earliest phase of paiating at Ellora also echoes Pallava work. During the interval 
that separated the execuliou of the second layer in the Kailasa porch from that 
of the first, the density, weight and ornamental elaboration that typify Bashtrakuta 
art during the ninth century have permeated the pictorial style. 
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Between the two, perhaps closer lo the earlier than the later* stands the style 
of the Jain cave 33, the itidrasabha, where the well-known pipeessional frieze above 
a seriea of panels represents a ferocious deity riding a buffalo with attendants. There 
are very few and simple ornaments heres again the joints of the body are Hat angles^ 
and the hair of the attendants is still simply dressed. The panels, all fairly small, 
contain simple groups or pairs of standing figures, with little attempt at the rende¬ 
ring of visual depth beyond the overlapping of figures. All the personages stand on 
the base-line of tne picture^ and the grounds arc filled with cloud patterns. Bands 
of foliate meander, which contain medaillionswith bird and flower motifs, separate the 
panels. 


THAVANCORE (viHth C-) 

The only otheyjaintings of this epoch to survive are in a rock-cut cave-temple 
at Tirananikkara in Travancore in the far south of India, There arc a few ruined 
fragments of figure painting that belong to the eight or ninth century A^D. They 
display an extreme elegance and suavity of linCi without modelling; and the movement 
of the brush, though disciplined to the canonical inflections* is very much alive, 
reminiscenl in an astonishing fashion of early Chinese Buddhist drawing. The figures 
appear to have been icons of deities adorned wdlh jew^elled chignons and necklaces, 
and the art-style they represent must have been of the greatest beauty. Its artistic 
afTinities are, perhaps, closest to the remains at Badami. 


TANJORE (Xlth-Xllth C.) 

in the region of the Tamil plains in the far South the heirs to the Paliava 
empire in its eclipse wTre the Chola dynasty. The series of powerful Chola Kings^ 
from the accession of Rajaraja I (985-1016) till the end 13 th century^ administered 
one of the most powerful states in India, with a maritime trading empire reaching 
into North Ceylon* Bengal, Burma* Malava and Sumatra. Undp Chola protection 
religion, art and Tamil Literature flourrshed. Many temples in the South grew 
into religious tow ns with perimeter walls, gales^ numerous courts and halls, supported 
by royal land-granta and the donations of rich merchants. Architecture, often on a 
colossal scale, but often* as in Pudukottai, in miniature, evolved a relatively simple 
style of great beauty with plenty of wall space and interesting developments of 
pilasters and mouldings. 


The Cholas were worshippers of Shiva* and the most important remains of 
Chola painting yet reported are in the great Shiva temple, the Brihadishvarasvamiu at 
Tanjore* the Chola capital built by the great Rajaraja I by about 1000 A.D. This 
temple represents the culmination of the first phase of the South Indian architectural 
style* Its plan consists of a scries of pavilions aligned with the main shrine* which 
faces them from the west* all enclosed by a spacious perimeter wall. The wrholc temple 
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is dominated by the colossal spiff! over the main shrine shaped as a four-faced pyramid^ 
190 feet high^ ITie ground plan of the walled-in space over which this great spire 
stands is about 90 feet square; in it is the main garbha griha, where the llngam hallows 
i*^ housed^ hut which is far from filling the whole space. It is surrounded by a system 
of passages and shallow radiating cells w hich occupy the w^hole additional area. These 
are in total darkness- no window^s penetrate the massis*e wolls, and the effect—no 
doubt an intentional one—is that of a cavern in the earth. The whole building 
of the main shrine is holy ground and access is normally only permitted to Brahmins. 
The surviving wall paintings are in the passages and cells surrounding the garbha 
griha. There arc many of themi dating from at least two major epochSp separated 
perhaps by a century or more. They represent legends of Shiva; stories from the lives 
of the Shaiva saints, who enjoyed an enormous prestige in the south for their hvmns 
and poems; and superb figures of attondani women and dancing girls (plate p' 72). 


The paintings are ail executed on very fine iime plaster, only a few millimetres 
thick, applied to the stone walls, 'rheir technique is gum tempera and the colours 
arc hot and densei typically south Indian tn taste, with strong reds and yellows^ and 
once ogain the blue of lapis lazuli. 

iTiey are in a most beautiful style. The outlines used are clear and definite, 
moving in great deeply curving arcs and sweeps, concave as well as convex. But, 
unlike the drawing of the late Ajanta paintings, these lines do not have any perfunc¬ 
tory quality. Their movement is slow, and they embrace continuous and smoothly 
fluent forms though they are well aware of the volumes of what they contain. The 
modelling, which again is taken inwards from the contours to the high points of 
the masses. Is relatively slight, and is no more than an enhancement of the lines, 
The male figures, gods, sages and kings arc very w'eJI understood and simplified. 
The female figures, with their broad faces, their deeply curved hips and thighs and 
distinct, fruit-like breasts with tiptilted nipples, ere most compellingly attractive* 
Eyes are drow-n simply as long, point-ended ellipses without any eyelids defined* 
Ornaments are relatively modest, as they are on the con tempos ny Chola sculptures. 
Pictorial space is spread out into the two dimensions of the fnej:e where figures 
move against a background of negative value; but here and there are striking three 
dimensional devices. There are groups of overlapping figures, and at one place 
a most surprising row^ of seated figuri^ that progressively diminish in size, as if into 
distancCp The intention of the latter device may not be purely spatial; gradation 
of size here may reflect ia the normal manner of Indian art, gradation in the relative 
importance of the people coocerned. But the effect is striking. There can be no 
mistaking the likeness of the figures in these paintings to some of the superbly sensuous 
early Chola bronze sculptures, though Chola sculpture as a w'hole tended to favour 
the individual figure rather than the dramatic group, and its style is by Indian 
standards cool and restrained. The fragments In a later style, which are dovetailed 
into the design of the older painting differ, only by their slight rigidity, and that 
growing fondness for rich ornament w^hich between 1200 and 1500 turned the art 
of South India into a jewelled and, one must confess, an often suffocating paradise. 

Early Chola painting is capable of rendering movement most vigorously, 
'fhe bodies of the celestial musicians and dancers appear with outflung arms and leaping 
legs* The twisted torsos of some of them, the upper part showm full^ront, ana 
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the lower part three-quarters from behind, could only bn ve been conceived by arU$t$ 
who shared in the traditions ol Rashtrakuta art, where these radical dislocations 
expressive of strenuous motion originated, as we know from the sculptures at Ellora. 
This is to be expected. But now the element of extreme angularity in the movemeDts 
of the figures, inherited from Pa I lava tradition, extends beyond the mere sharpness 
of elbows, or the breaking-back of hands. The negative space, especially under 
the arms, or against the turn of a waist, asserts sharp angles or steeply concave 
curves. The armpits, for example, even of seated hgurcs are cut as acute angles, 
tt is in movementp however, that this sharp inward-cutting of the lines is most 
effective, especially in the many superb figures of dancing girls among the clouds 
of heaven. 

The dancing women and feminine musicians who, in both sculpture and 
paintings adorn in their thousands the fabric of mediaeval temples are intended 
to represent the celestial counterparts of the '^dancing girls”—the 6 ay adjures— 
w'ho formed an important part of the establishment of flourishing mediaeval temples. 
They demonstrate in unique fashion the particularly Indian eonception of royally 
and the divine. For royally^ and the celestial prototype of royalty with whicn 
the gods are invested, consists in the manifestation of powder ^^simultaneously and in 
all directions”* It was accepted in India as axiomatic that the embodiment of power 
would use it to gratify all of his desires. In fact his power was only made manifest 
by such ostentations gratification* Thus, heaven, where the courts of the gods 
are situated, is imagined os containing the "summum bonuni"^ of material luxury 
as this is conceived in the orthodox Indian mind—a lavish display of gold and 
jewels, and the constant indulgence in the pleasures of music, dancing and sexuality. 
For Brahmin morality has always recognised the pursuit of wealth and the gratification 
of desires a$ legitimate human ends during the greater part of a man's life* No 
moral opprobrium is attached to such pursuit as it is in the West^ 

The dancing girls who were attached to the great temples of India performed 
the funcUons of court harem and court entertainers vis-^-vis the temple hallows, 
where the God dwelt. One of the most important of the pavilions in the layout of 
the temple was the *'natya mandapam'' the dance pavilion^ w^here at certain limes 
of day the dancers, accompanied by music and singing, performed for the enter¬ 
tainment of the God, and perhaps also for his magical stimulation. These perfor¬ 
mances were highly licentious, as were the performances of the non-saered dancing 
girls who used to grace—^and still do—masculine parties in India. There has been 
a long, traditional associaUoii of music with sexuality rather resembling that between 
licentiousness and the stage in the w^est. Only very recently has it become acceptable 
in India for girls of good family to study music. 

The temple dancing girls also served as religions prostitutes, again, as their 
celestial counterparts^ the Apsarases did in heaven. They used to begin thdr lives 
with a ritual symbolic of marriage to the deity; and thereafter they w^ere trained 
not only to perform the ceremonial music and dancing, but also to consort with 
any man who might pay some tribute to the temple funds. This custom once pre¬ 
vailed in many parts of the world, and in India it seems to have survived longest. 
Its significance can be explained if one recognises two of the fundamental conceptions 
of Hindu religious psychology* Tlie first is that the temple is in a sense a rcscr\'oir 
of divine power, a kind of generating slation in the countiy side^ from which that 
power is spread abroad for the good of the w^hole land: and the second Is the deep- 
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rooted ootioo that the afflatus of sexual eoeiw is one of the chief manifestations 
of divine power. The repressions of aseeticisin, for example, arc specifically concerned 
with its containment and increase. Thus sexual activity within the aura of the 
deity, where on earth strangers couple with the brides of the god, in heaven the spirits 
of the pious with the Apsarases, effects both a magical distribution of potency abroad, 
aud a bond of unity between deity and partidpants. 


ceyijon' (vinth-xiiith c.) 

I'here are a number of remains of mediaeval Buddhist painting from various 
buildings in Ceylon. Most of them are reiated to contemporary styles in the south 
of India, and can perhaps best be regarded as local variants of these continental 
styles. The present state of preservation of these works, and their extremely frag¬ 
mentary condition, unfortunately hides their full achievement purely as works of 
art. But they do help to fill in our historical picture of the evolution of southern 
* g during the centuries between Sittanavasal and the later art of the Hindu 



There is one most interesting Ceylonese parallel with 8th century painting 
in India, in a group of wall paintings that have been found in a relic chamber at 
M thin tale. These w'orks show no relationship with the Sihagiri work, but a close 
affinity with the remains of Pallava art. The stupa to which the chamber belonged 
had long fallen to ruin, and the chamber had been opened at some time in the past 
by looters so that water had entered and lain stagmant inside. Two panels of 
painting on plaster, fairly high up the walls, have been preserved. They arc bare 
outline drawings in red and black of celestial beings who, like the divine girls of 
Sibagiri and the deities of Ellora, float on airy cushions of cloud. One panel represents 
an important deity seated within a circular halo between two attendantsi another, 
a group of figures of musicians and dancers flying with the same brisk and angular 
gesturi^ as one finds in South Indian parallels. The figures are all somewhat childish 
in proportions, with over-Iaigc heads burdened with the massive crowns and chignons 
proper to the inhabitants of heaven. The faces are oval, the features scantily 
and crudely indicated. But there is one interesting feature of these paintings. 
Dividing each panel in two runs a straight vertical line, clearly a guide-mark for 
the artist tu estimating the balance of his picture. In the panel with the seated 
deity this line runs down the centre of his body and his attendants balance each 
other Bymmetrically. But in the other panel, the composition of which is far from 
symmetrical, with a very strongly marked movement to the right, the dividing line 
has been used to achieve a positive balance nevertheless. It is clear that here we 
have a chance record of one of the technical devices used by mural painters of the 
Indian tradition to help them with their boldly brushed-in, immediate compositions. 

These figures were intended as attendants on the sacred relics enclosed in the 
chamber. Their painted presence is a mark of proper respect. But why they 
were left untinted, and merely sketched on the w'all w'C cannot know. Perhaps a 
spiritual parsimony, a rather perfunctory devotion decreed their merely nominal 
presence, as a necessary formality. Perhaps It was genuine poverty. 
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In ]9 jO 9 relic chamber ot the stupa-^itc of Mahjycin|[nna was ceremoniously 
opened, and a number of fragments of wall painting on plaster were discovered. 
1 probably belong to the ninth or tenth century A.D., though the relic chamber 
itself seems, on the evidence of the objects found within it, to have been sealed finally 
only in the twelfth. The paintings again are little more than outline drawings in 
^0 tones of ochre of parts of single Hgures, mainly Jewelled deities and monks. 
Their relationship with the rather restrained sculptures of the late PalJava style 
helps to dale them earlier than the Chola epoch. They are elegant stereotypes 
with narrow hips, neat garments and cool gestures, devoid of any pri^und expression. 


Painting of the I2th century is represented in several places. In a rock 
shelter near Dimbulagala arc a few llgures, the remains of a large composition of gods 
adonng the Buddha. Far Ihe most important collection ol I2lh century work, 
how'ever, is preserved on shrines at Polonnaruwa, the second capital of Ceylon, ft 
became the capital after the capture and destruction of Anuradhapura by Tamil 
invaders from the mainland. The style of the work, though it bears a relationship 
(of descent) to that of Tanjorc, is unmistakably Ceylonese, The jewelled deitiw 
and princes adorning the 'Kvamka shrine with their presence are moat skilfully and 
Huentty drawn with precise and sinuous contours, altogether lacking the vigour 
and voluptuous fire of the Tanjore paintings. There is scarcely any modelling; but a 
thoroughgoing and inventive decorative line carries out the intricacies of the lavish 
ornament. Fhe colours arc the same as those of Sihagiri, There are some most 
interesting panels of narrative representing Jataka stories. In them the arlists 
have not been confined to carry-ing though established iconic prescriptions, but have 
been obliged to rely on their own native invention for the greater part of the work. 
The plate (p. 76) reproduces a detail from one of these panels. The figures all stand 
on the base-line. The trees, however, are more than mere stage-properties and have 
a majestic scale of their own. The relationship between the figures In conversation 
is very well conveyed, and the whole scene is drawn with an unsophisticated directness 
lhat forc-shadow's later Ceylonese work. 


Elsewhere at Poloimaruw'a there are occasional brilliant remains, like the 
superb head of an old man painted on a strip of plaster in the Galvihara. He was 
probably one of the *'Brahmans and deities ' worshipping the large relief figure of 
Buddha carved at the back of the shrine, and once painted. We can still sec here 
,1 humane and sensuous delicacy that seems lemporaiilv to vanish in India proper 
after about 1100. 


These arc the scattered relics of the art of wall-painting in ancient Ceylou, 
.•\nd they are alt religious. We are told by the chronicles, however, that at the 
founding of the city of Yapahura (1225) by Parakramo Bahu II the king employed 
3000 painters in decorating four palaces and 500 houses. We arc also told that the 
theatre in the palaceof his predecessor, Parakrama Bahu I, was illustrated with pain tings 
of incidents in the king's career, A hath and a four-storied " Pavilion of love" were 
also decorated wdth appropriate pictures. 



VtJAYNAGAH (xiltUl-XVtb C.) 

The period of Moslem invasions in India began in earnest during the lOth cen¬ 
tury, gathered force, and by the 14th century there were a large number of Moslem 
Kingdoms—sultanates—all "over India, In the Deccan Abmadnagar, Bijapur and 
Golconda were ruled by dynasties following an Islamic ctxic of life, drawing the main 
part of their cultural inspiration from Persia. Against these warlike and powerful 
neighbours the Hindu slate of Vijayanagar stood out until 1565, when they succeeded 
finally in combining to crush her. The victors kept an army of men engaged for 
a full year in the work of distroying utterly the great capital city and its temples. 
Today only a few, relatively insigDiticant remains mark the spot where one uf^lbe 
greatest Hindu dynasties flourished for centuries. However, at two smallish Vijay- 
nagar temples aw*ay from the capital, Anegundi and Lepakshi, remains of paintings 
are preserved. . . 

The Vijayoagar style makes its first appearance in the wall and ceiling painting 
of Uchayappa Mat ha at Anegundi. The figures in these pictures, as in earlier Indian 
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murals, were first outlined in reo on the planter ground* then coloured with a bla^iiig 
redp yellow and blue, and finally fixed with strong black outlines* Now' most of the 
colour has vanished* and what remains amounts to little more than outline drawing* 
The backgrounds are adorned with clearly and simply drawn flowers and treea. 
with panels of elephants among lotuses, and with hanging garlands. The rococo* 
ornamcnLal exaggerations of the flowers and clouds of later Vljaynagar art have 
not yet appeared. But the figures walk firmly along the base-line of their 
framCp with their feel both directed to one side. The volumes, howeverp are seen 
simply and clearly, the drawing is fluent, and through its energetic twists the conti¬ 
nuous volume of the body is clearly conceivedp echoing at three centuries distance 
the skill of the Cola paintersp The axis through the pelviSp which is nearly alw^ays 
shown in profile* creates the necessary sense of three dimensional relief, even though 
the space of the setting remains undeveloped* In one panel a charming and 
extraordinarily reaJbtic squirrel bounds across a hillock* 


Lepakshl is now a small village dominated by the magnificent temple of 
Virabhadra^ one of the many aspects of the great god Shiva. Ine surviving ceiling 
paintingSp probably of the late fifteenth century* arc all devoted to various icons 
of Shiva, represented in continuous frieze-iike bands framed by bands of ornament. 
The figures stand on the base-line, and arc almost in pure profile, save for the upper 
part of the torso* which is seen frontally with both shoulders presented, as in Egyptian 
art. Though there are generally three or four attendant figures standing on each 
side of the icons, there is no question of the banded space developing into a nanative 
continuity in time* as it does at Tifuparuiikundram* The ftmdu icons wt have 
here are themselves telescoped representations of faniiliar stories which need not be 
rehears^ m eztenso. And though the attendant figures may overlap each other 
occasion ally p they do not convey any sense of composition in depth. These chamo- 
tcristics arc quite consistent with what remains of Vijayatiagar relief-carving. 


Even so there are many things about these piclurea which suggest that they 
have inherited the tradition of older Chola art* 1*he semi-tiudc iconic figures especially 
show a sensuous appreciation of volume in their rounded contours. This may be 
the result of a conscious archaising tendancy among the Vljaynagar artists* who 
may well have been conscious of their semi-political rote as snppoiiers of Hindu 
culture against the incursions of Islam. However the same method of rendering 
trees is used as at Tiruparutikundram discussed below* The late* specifically 
South Indian characteristics of these pictures are revealed especially in the attendant 
figures. They are: a fondness for towering jewelled crowns, and for elaborately 
folded and ptcated draperies, writh the hardp flat curves of their design and patterns 
emphasised in solid white paint; the heavy stress laid on the many echoing curves 
of the flesh-folds of the neckp of nccklacf^* armietSp anklets and **cpaulcttes"; and 
the lavish display of the jewellery of the heavenly beings. The whole of the background 
to the celestial scenes is slrew^n appropriately with flower-like stars. From the upper 
edges of the space-bami deep cun^ed swogs and fans, probably the ‘^heavens* embroi- 
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do red cloths'*. The wripglmg contours of ho^il-Uke clouds ore strewn here and there 
as well os several unotlached curves and enigmatie cur\'cd shapes. In one of Ihe 
longer compositions many standing gods, a bull and cow^ and a female deity in a 
chariot, encounter Shiva aticl Parvati enthixmed on their splendid bull Nandi under 
a duster of fringed umbrellas. Here the denseneas of ornament on the figures and 
filling the space aronad produces a studied efieet of enormous richness. In strong 
contrast with this display of heavenly opulence are the figures of the donor brothers 
at one side^ who paid for the painting on the walls. Simple and modest, wearing 
plain white cotton garments, they join tbeir hands in 


At Tiruparulikundram, in a I4th century Jain temple, survives a portion of 
an extepive decorative scheme, painted on walk, pillars, brackets and especially 
the ceiling. Tiruparutikundram is far to the south of the other main sites of Vijay- 
nagar painting. It is held by some writers that all the surviving pictures belong 
to the late 14th century^ but this is impossiJde. Layering is visible in the paint, 
and it is clear that mueh has been repainted in the later Vijaynagar epoch. The 
older sections contain figures drawn with the relative fluency of Anegundi. The 
later figures are strongly tinged with the schematicism of Lepakshi and wear 
similar towering crmvns. In the later seclions too are figures in cut and stitched 
garments influenced from Islam. In fact these paintings are perhaps Ihe most 
important documents we possess bearing on the growth of mediaeval painting in rndia. 

Although the temple w^as a Jain establishment not all the paintings are of 
Jain subjects. There La a splendid series devoted to the life of Krishnap and many 
others represent {gods famniar in Hinduism. The medium once again is gum 
tempera on plaster. The colours arc strong and clear - white, red, yellow and blue. 
The black outlines are firm, and only in the older figures is there any attempt at 
modelling. With the exception of frontal icons of the Jain Tirthamkaras, the heads 
of the figures ore all shown in profilej with* spanning the cheek, a long, pointed 
conceptual eye whose upper eyelid is drawn in. The bodit^ of the figures are shown 
in three-quarter view* the feet in profile indicate direction of movement. But 
from the artistic point of view the importance of these works lies chiclly in their 
conception of pictorial space. At lint sight the treatment is similar to that 
in Chola art; the ligures, most of which stand on the base-line of the picture* form 
n kind of frieze against, the background of unexplained negative area. In fact* 
however, an exceedingly interesting change has taken place. The paintings 
<plate p. 79) which are narratives, arc contained in long continuous space-hands 
that represent time; and the only elements to appear in the background are stage 
properties that participate in the progress of the story. The story is carried forward 
through a multiplicity of ligures. Thus we see used again here the method wc encount¬ 
ered before in the paintings of the Shaddanta Jataka, more than thirteen centuries 
earlier, in cave X at Ajaota. But at Tiruparutikundram there is no trace ol 
appreciation of visual space, or of the sensuous, idealistic humanism displayed by 
the great Ajanta painter. The mediaeval South Indian artist presents a lirm, 
schematic image of the story in figures* schematic too, that accurately indicate 
the outward status-characteristics of the participants. There is no attempt to 
render feelings, none of the elegant dislocations of movement employed in earlier 
styles, and little interest in the textures of reality. This is an art that simply recites 
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AK iNCrokm* in the life of a jwjj lAijrr — TlhtPAmtrmi'ntiRAii — xjvth ceht. 


the bald circumstances of a heroic legend which is thoroughly familiar. The sphere 
of reality in which it inoves has none of the attributes of the everyday worid. It 
b not in the heavens; it is not on the earth as ordinary mortals know it. It is a 
legendary uncharaeterised r^ion where the only thing of any consequence b the story. 

There are two detaib of the technical method of this painting which will 
play a part of emdai importance in later discussions. The first is the method of 
rendering trees. The whole area occupied by the mass of foliage is laid in with a 
single, dark grecniBh-brown tone, aod onto this are drawn, in body colours filled 
with white* the patterns of twigs and leaves. The second is the use of rows of solid 
raised dots of white paint to render the strings of jcivellerj' w^hich adorn the figures 
of high social standing. 


(xvLh c.) 

The lost of the mediaeval monnmenlal paintings we must discuss are about con¬ 
temporary with those at Anegundi, but belong to a totally dilTerent tradition. They 
are on the ceilings of halt belonging to a ruined temple dedicated to Vishnu at Madnnpur 
in Centra! India. This temple was built in the reign of King Madana Varma, 1130- 
1165 but the paintings arc obviously much later w^ork. Some scholars have 

believed them to be 12th c. in datCp but their style shows that they must have been 
painted about 1400 A.D. For they can be placed in the middle of the evolutron 
of the Western Indian manuscript style which will be discussed in the next chapter* 
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Part of the paintitic on a large rettaagular celling panel remains. It represents 
a moUve that is very common in carved decoraUon, a great opening lotus flower, 
flanit^ by a pair of Sying celesUal figures, who carry garlands. This lotus, unfolding 
above the visitor’s head, is an emblem of the opening heavens, of the emer^ng 
univeise. It is one of the commonest of all motives in Indian art, frt^ the earliest 
times ITie real lotus fiower that beautifies so many of India s tanks and po"^- 
rises from the muddy bottom and is carried on its bare stem above the surface of the 
water There it opens. As an image for the crossing of the states of existence, 
from the undifferentiated absolute of "the waters’ into the contingent world of 
thincs. the lotus has haunted the Indian imagination Even when it is used as 
a standard epithet for feminine beauty, "the lotus-eyed , ^ 

it carries with it the cosmic overtones that lend to so many of the figures of Indian 

sneech their profound resonance in the mind, , j <u„j 

speecn^ine ]„tus panel are often desenbed 

as Vidyadharas, the "bearers of knowledge”. But th^ are 

rnemb^rB of their kind who leap and twist in every Indian temple, ^niwn facing 

each other with a precise but calligraphic touch, with pointed 

moustached three-poinled tiaras on their heads, they kick one foot high up behind 

iH the familbr flying pose. Their tight garments arc elaborately patterned, with 

flying fish-tailed^ scarves, and they wear many j^els. The 

posture offer a stylised rendering of movement. The shoulders are «cn almost 

frontally and the head in three-quarter profile with the further eye projecting slightly 

!,7y^h, COD^^ th, ch^k. Tile lOHO i. » ,h,n,ly totaled M to p.^ot 

the hips Olid thighs slmosl trora behind, the nearer leg lluog forward, the further, 

back. 


The other paintings at Madanpur are bands of small panels conloining 
schematic pictures of animal fables. Moral tales of this kind have been popular 
in India far longer even than in Europe, and belong to no particular rel^io 
background. At Madanpur the stories have been reduced to | 

needed to fill the picture. Pictonal space is nou-existcnt. The little figures oi 
stupid asscs, cunning jackals, astute birds, vain frogs, and ‘!jj 

consequences of their follies arc no more than mnemonic devices, 
familiar and well-loved stories to the minds of spectators who 

are schematic trees, and the ground, like the ground of the paintings at Lcpakshi, 
is sown with small flowers and star-like devices. 
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MEDIAEVAL MANUSCRIPT PAINTING 


O UT of the enormous quantity of small-scale and perishable painting that wc 
know to have been done in ancient India all that survives to the present 
day is in the pages of palm-leaf, birch-bark and paper manuscripts of 
, , ^li^ious texts, Xtrae, because of their special sanctity, were carefully preserved 

in libraries whilst ^ther ly-pes of painting were allowed to suffer the usual fate of 
fragile objects in India's climate. The illuminated manuscripts fall into three 
claves. First there are the manuscripts of mediaeval Bengal, Bihar and Nepal, 
mainly Buddhist but a few Hindu. Second, the Westem Indian manuscripts mainly 
of the Jain faith. And third the manuscripts of a later date but similar types made 
in Orissa for followers of the Krishna religion. On thewhoLe, the examples on paper 
appear usually in the later stages of each tradition. 


p.ilm-leaf was far the commonest ancient material for manuscripts. A 
palm leaf hook is made up of strips of dry palm leaf, roughly rectangular, twelve 
to cighlefjn inches long and about two inches wide. Each strip has holes bored in 
it and is threaded onto cords perhaps three feet long, the ends of which are usually 
fastened by knots outside wooden covers at each end. When the book is stored 
its leavrj arc tightly pressed together into a pile at one end of the cords and the long 
ends of cord are bound round it. When it is in use, the cords are unbound, and 
the leaves can be lifted from the pile to be read, slipped along the cords into a second 
pile. The cords thus keep the Leaves in their proper order; but as dried palm leaf 
is rather fragile the cortb always do a certain amount of damage to the edges of their 
holes. The text is written with the length of the leaf held crossways, usually in 
columns, and panels may be reserved for pictures or bands of ornament. Occa^on- 
ally a complete leaf will be filled with illustrations and the enclosing boards are gene- 
mlJy illuminated both outside and in. The script, which is often very beautiful, 
was written with a slant-cut bamboo pen (plate p. 85). 

The technique of painting used in miniature painting did not, in fact, diHer 
greatly from that used in wall painting. The basis of the whole design was the 
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outline, which was traced on a prepared surface, occasionally it was then covered by 
a complete layer of white, so that it remained visible only as a faint grey line. The 
maio colour masses were then laid on, those of the backjjround first; and the Tina] 
dermition was given by firm contours of black, or sometimes of strong colour. 


BUDDtfIST MANL'SCRIPT PAINTJNC (xilh-xvlh CC.) 


The palm-leaf manuscripts of Eastern India arc mainly Buddhist, of the school 
known as Vajrayana. A few Brahinanical texts in the same style are known, and 
once there mav well have been many in existence, but for lack of institutional care 
they have perished, Vajrayana Buddhism had grown up mainly to the north and 
east of India, and had enjoyed the patronage of the great emperor Harsha (606- 
648 A.D.) and later of the Pala kings of Bihar and Bengal. And although its basis 
lay in the traditional ascetic mode of monastic life, its monasteries had grown wealthy 
and the largest of them had developed into university cities, inhabited by thousands 
of monks dedicated to the pursuit of various branches of Buddhist learning, such 
as medicioc. logic Ian and philosophy. The two most famous of these were Nalaudn 
and Vikramashila, The vast site of Kalanda has recently been excavated. The 
modern monasteries of Tibet closely followed Ihe pattern of these mediaevai 

monasteries of India. » 

Because of their striking appearance, and for the sake of their wealth, tnese 
monasteries were natural targets for the agression of the forces of Islam, During 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Muslims slaughtered their monks and nuns 
by thousands, and razed their stupas, splendid courtyards and viharas to the ground, 
burning and pillaging. Little escaped the fury of Islam, Of the wall paintings 
that certainly contributed to the legendary splendour of these great scats of learning 
nothing remains, A number of palm-leaf manuscripts, some probably earned 
away to the monasteries of N'epal before the Muslim invasion, is all that survives. 


Va|rayaua is a form of Buddhism with an elaborate iconography of figures 
representing transcendental principles. It shares with other schools of Buddhism 
the same basic set of texts dealing with the life of the Buddha and the Jatakas, but 
it lays a far greater emphasis on the virtues of meditation as a way to the supreme 
goal, and much of its literature is concerned with the technical details of meditation 
method. The oldest distinctly Vajrayana works that we know belong probably 
to the 7th century A.D. They arc the Hevajra and the Ciubyasarnoja raiitras, 
(This form of Buddhism is often called “Tantrik”,) 

The fundaiucntai idea lying behind the multiplicity of figures used in this lomi 
of Buddhism is doctrinaJ. Bodhi, enlightenment, the end of the Buddhist Me, is not 
recognised as a distinct and characteristic condition. It is not stipulated as a 
positive goal to be actively sought, but appears as natural consequence of the elimina¬ 
tion of obscuring delusions, of rooting out obsessive adherence to ideological Ilctions. 
The Buddha nature is innate in humanity and the world; we only have to ‘‘wash 
the windows" as it were to see clearlv into our own nature and find the Buddha 
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there. This^ though easy to talk about, is extremely difRcult to do. AIL kinds 
of symbolic devices and meditative methods were evolved by the various EuddhUt 
sects to assist the process. The Vajrayana especially laid great stress on the use 
of visualisation. Anthropomorphic spiritual priticiples, symbolic of the various 
fields of human action and experience, were evoked m the mind of the meditating 
monkt combined into symbolic diagrams* reconciled with hb own vital forces, and 
resolved into each other. These figum werct of course, based upon the traditional 
images of Indian folklore and literature; many of them arc not even Buddhbt in 
origin. 

The literature of more orthodox Buddhism* dealing with the "*histaricar‘ 
aspects of the lives of the Buddha* was visually conceived in the same artistic mould 
as the more fanciful matcriaL ft is easy to see that this art has none of the realistic 
preposse^ions of Christian art. The birth of the Buddha* his preaching and death 
take place in the same timeless conceptual space as the mystical concourses of 
spiritual principles. After all there b for the Buddhist no intrinsically ""rear world 
where they could have taken place; so that ‘‘realism'" as an artistic aim would be 
entirely beside the Buddhist point- 


The book illustrated here P- 85) b the great Prajn^ 

Paramita sutra, the fundamental text upon w^hich the Buddhist philosophy of 
"‘emptiness'' is based. This philosophy proclaims irrefutably that no thing, no 
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concept, no conceptual structure, no idea of the universe, reality or the real is any more 
than a fantasy- This viewpoint, experienced in full, not merely "held" as a matter 
of intellectual conviction, is the cornerstone of mediaeval Buddhism. And by a 
process that is very familiar in India the Prajna (wisdom) which it enshrines was 
visualised anthropomorphically as a feminine deity, Prajaa-Paramita. Her Persona 
was transmitted to the later Nepalese and Uuddhist images of the femimne Taras. 
By a yet further extension of thought, also familiar throughout India, the booh in 
which this wisdom was expounded was conceived as cognate with the transceiidant 
body of Prajna herself, and so was worshipped as a sacred object. The artistic 
adornment of such a sacred body amounts itself to an act of reverence. One vet^ion 
or another of this same idea has provided a motive for the art of the illuminator 
at many other times and places. Even today, in India, the reverence of the learned 
man for his texts goes far beyond anything wc know tn the west. It has its good 
side, in that it has helped preserve much of ancient tradition. But it has its had 
side too, in an ingrained refusal to criticise any utterance that tradition has once 
hallowed. This has proved a terrible handicap to India's educational progress in 
the modern world. ^ 

llie matiuscript illustrated is dated by a colophon to the lath year of Rsiniapflla+ 
ca. 1085-90 A.D. ft comes from Bengal or eastern Bihar, and the style of Us 
miniatures is closely related to the sculptural style current in that part of India 
at that time. More especially it displays types and a linear method strongly reminis¬ 
cent of the last phase of painting at Ajanta, of ca, 700 (sec plates p. 46 and p. 49). 
This is not altogether surprising. For there arc good grounds for assuming a relatively 
homogeneous style of painting in India during the 7th-8th centuries A,D. 


There are in existence a fair number of manuscripts of this kind, ranging 
in date from the ilth to the I5lh centuries. Only the earliest examples, however, 
can be attributed to an origin in India proper. For with the eclipse of Buddhism 
and the destruction of the Buddhist monasteries in the early 13th c, by the f<J^® 
of Islam, this kind of artistic activity came to an abrupt end on Indian soil, T^e 
style survived, however, in Nepal, in Tibet, and possibly in some of the liuddhist 
hill-districts to which it had been transplanted. In Nepal especially it continued 
to nourish, and the later examples of palm-leaf miniatures of this kind are Nepalese. 
They can be associated with sculptures that served the same form of r^ 
ligion. The pictorial style that we know from the manuscripts provided the basis 
for the early 15th c. Napalese hanging pictures on prepared cotton cloth. These, 
calM "Tankas", were also made in Tibet in huge numbers down to the present 
day. And though the experienced eye can distinguish Nepalese and Tibetan styles, 
their common origin is obvious. 

It was in these northern regions that the mediaeval styles of India were 
preserved most sympathetically. The ^nsionary tradition of Buddhist meditation 
maintained the need for thorough "realisation" in visual terms of the spiritual 
principles of its hierarchy; and these "visual terms" were more or less the same 
as the old Indian terms which laid special emphasis on the volumes of the fo^s. 
Needless to say, the realisation in question here bears no resemblance to the methods 
of realism. 
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It must he mcDtioued that the mediaeval Eastern Indian style of 
to us only through these palm-Lcaf manuscripta, also provided 
the basis for a school of wall-painting that nourished in the temples of Pagan and 
Myin Pagan in Burma between the 10th and Mth centuries. Many examples of 
this art survive. The eclectic religions nnd political life of Burma at that time, 
however, produced stylistic developments that cannot he studied here. 


WESTERS- INDIAN MANfSfiftIPT PAINTINO (xith-XVith C.) 


Far the greater part of this kind of painting ts devoted to texts of the Jain 
faith. There are, however, a few late examples known of manuscripts of Hindu 
literature decorated in the same style. In the West of India Jainism seems always 
to have flourished especially, Jain temples there are in the Dcccan and parts of 
the South. Even at the present day in Mysore, for example. Jainism is widespread 
and popular. But from early mediaeval limes down to the present day its greatest 
'support has been in the West, especially amongst the class of wealthy merchants 
w-hose patronage has played such an important part in preserving Jainism as a 
diving religion. 


Many nf the great Jain temples of Western India w-ere provided with basement 
repositories, where whole librnrics of manuscript texts were preserved intact for 
centuries. Many of these manuscripts were, tike the manuscripts of Eastern India, 
ornamented with miniatures. Relatively, a very large number survive. Others have 
even been preserved since the 11th century in the houses ol .lain famities who own 
them still today. Their very numbers have led some scholars to overstate the inllu- 
ence of the style as a whole, and to try and derive other Indian styles directly from 
their example. A great deal of money was certainly spent on them, but the 
Western Jams have always formed a closely knit and traditional community, and 
their illuminated texts do not seem to have been dispersed into the rest of India. 

Fundamentally, the same general motive prompted the illumination of these 
texts as prompted the production of other art in India, the urge to adorn something 
worthy of respect; the adornment itself thus constitutes a mark of reverence. Most 
of the literature deals with the Jives of Jain saints, their tribulations and their ultimate 
command over the universe and the transcendent realms of heaven and hell. The 
illuminations are therefore of three chief types ; first, narrative ; second, schematic 
representations of the transcendant regions with their population of deities ; third, 
pure ornament. But in an important sense the first two types are extensions of the 
third. 


Fnr loo little is yet known jn the West about Jain Literature as a whole, and it 
is nut all certain when it first came to be cornmitted to writing. But by the eleventh 
century A.D., when the earliest known miniatures w-crc probably painted, the need 
to ensure the preservation of the enormous mass of Jain tradition in written form 
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was stongly felt. Until about 1400 the manuscripts were made of palm-leaf, and 
the text w^as iiriUen here too with a slant-cut bamboo pen. Of Ip, howevp. only 
a sinifle cord w^as u^d to string the leaves together^ earliest ill n mi nations 

(in a manuscript dated 1100 A.l>*) are decorative panels, but there a few figure 
drawings ot dephnnt riders^ and Apsaras^. in later jnanuscripts the figure drawings 
representing laymen listening to sennons. goddesses, monks and stones of the 
lives of saints, 'increase in numbers and importance, . , ., , 

ri'he drawing of these early manuscripts is executed in black ounmes; the 
colours are strong j-cllow, crimson, green and black with ^me blue. Bed back¬ 
grounds are especially common. The drawing oI the figures is ve^ disUncuve, with 
hard outlines that still retain a clear intention to contain the solid forms of bodies. 
TTic figure types arc closely related to the temple sculptures of the same epoch, 
and the use of bands of dark tone attached to the contours is intended to surest 
the rounded effect of relief sculpture. Architecture, and aMCssones such ^ 
umbrellas are often outlined with bands of dark tone around the outride of th^^r 
contours which reinforce the effect of relief. Noses arc veiy angular, the cvm have 
tong, pointed corners; and there appears the strange and charactcnstic Western 
Indan custom of showing the far eye in a three quarter profile face standing out 
beyond the contour of the cheek. In many ways the figure drawing of these early 
miniatures is reminiscent of that in the Jain caves at Ellora,^ 


As lime went on the plastic reference of this style gradually vanished, and the 
linp«i came to take on a wiry calligraphic quality' that has scarcely any three- 
dimensional significance: all the elements of the design are reduced to looping curves 
and clear angles, the w'hole design garnished with occasional curlicues of evebrow, 
hair and drapery. The lines are finely drawn and vital, and embrace a seat^ figure, 
a horse and rider or an elephant without establishing emphatic enclosures, More pale 
colours were used, pinks and browns, and a very beautiful pale blue became common. 
Bv ca. 1400, when paper was introduced for these manuscripts, the figure types haa 
settled into decorative formulae, devoid of the rather farouche expression of earlier 
centuries. 


' When paper was first used, the sheets tended to imitate the long format of palm 
leaf (plate 89). But as lime went on a far greater variety of design became possible 
than on the rather limited format of palm-leaf. At their most extensive, m ^me 
of the l-fth century examples, the possibilities of the palm-leaf werit no further 
than a fricze-like processions of figures, say of white-robed ascetics being welcomed 
by rich laymen accompanied by drummers and a girl dancer, or an architectural 
setting compartmenting the leaf with ite pillars, each compartment containing a 
single figure or a small group. Paper sheets of all sizes and shapes made possible 
briMid designs dominated by large principal figures, every corner filled with smaller 
subsidiary figures, with mountains and rivers, their curly contours filled with trees 
and animals. Later still, when large paintings on prepared cotton cloth were made 
extensive schema tic designs representing the order of the universe seen in the light 
of Jain theologj' become possible. 
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These expansions of format were accompancd by an ever stricter reduction of 
pictorial space to the two-diniensiotiali The individual figures in various types of 
acrion were reduced to flat formulae with—apart from a few frontal icons~the 
ubiquitous false profile with projecting eye. 'The types hark back to the sculptural 
inventions of four centuries earlier. Buildings, and such things as the little 
pavilioned bullock carts perched high on their flowered wheels, are represented in 
pure side-elevation. Characters confront each other in stricly conceptual relati¬ 
onships. An enclosure or a lake ajmears in pure plan-view. All suggestion of 
the third dimension is eliminated. Trees appear as little framed cartouches of 
foliage. The lavish use of gold-leaf, which developed during the llftecnth century 
removes these designs still further from the realm of the natural. The suggestion 
of the real, even where the recognisable subject-matter is purely narrative, is 
submerged into the decorative intention. 

rndeed, the purely decorative aspect of this art is fascinating in itself. .At 
first the decoratinj) was applied, as in so many other styles of manuscript illumination, 
to the borders, and in panels betw^een columns of text. On these sites as time went 
on it certainly continued to flourish. But by the end of the evolution of the style 
whole folios were given over entirely to ornament. By the 15th century this ornament 
betrays strong influence from the fslamic world. One may legitimately assume 
that the mercanlLle connections of the wealthy Jain families of Western India would 
have brought them into contact with works of Persian sumptuary art. Certainly 
many of the diapered sprigs and the foliate scrolls are modelled on Persian 
prototypes. There arc as well a number of figures in Persian costume, Islamic 
horses and birds among (lowering trees; and. Especially, little pa\nlions showing 
the Persian ogival muUiple-arch. There is, however, no trace of the typically 
Isiamic search for perfection of surface finish. This remains an Indian art, with alt 
the vividness and irregularities of extempore composition. 


. '^By 1600 this style had been almost completely eclipsed by the Moghul and 
Rajput forms of album-painting. In the seclusion of the Jain libraries a debased 
and ossified form of it survived to make itself felt in the ISth and 19th centuries 
at such centres as Jaipur, During the lOth century painted cotton temple hangings 
continued to be made in a style visibly descended from the manuscript tradition. 
No doubt, such hangings had been in fact made since the 17th century at Icasty 


oaissxN HANuscniFTS <xvith-xt.xth c.) 

No-one know's how far back the tradition of illuminating palm-leaf manuscripfa 
in Orissa goes. None of the manuscripts that is preserved appears to be older than 
the 17th centuiy. But there are in the style of the drawing and the human types 
such distinct echoes of the sculpture of Konarak (ca. 1230 A,D,> that it is most likely 
that the tradition goes back, like the Western Indian, to the middle ages. In some 
ways it is surprising that the rather unsatisfactory palm-Jcaf continued to be used 
for illuminated books as late even as the early 19th century when paper had been 
avaiJable and in use for centuries. But Orissa has always been a stronghold of 
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tradition. It was the last of the great Hindu states of the north to succumb to the 
J!!!,* flinduism was so deeply cntreochecl there, centred 

temple cities of Puri and Bhuvanesvara. that a mere military defeat 
made Jittle impression on the traditiona] way of life, which has survived intact richt 
down to the present day. ** 

The art of Orissa has deep roots in the past. IlluslraUvc sculpture has 
survived from the first century B.C. During the middle ages a tremendous flowering 
oi l iindu temple architecture and sculpture took place, when a parallel art of paiutiitg 
been practised. There are a few temple wall-paintings of mediaev^ 
ongm stdl surviving nnlably that on the w est wall of the jagamoharta of the Lakshmt 
t^ple in Jagannath s ahnne at Puri, supposedly I2tb c.; and that on the walls 
of Jagannath 5 audience-hall, supposedly ca, 1500. The first represents the Vaishnava 

the Buddhists, the sceond a romantic episode in the 
life of king PurushotLnma Deva. But unfortunately, as h so often the case at Hindu 
temples that have remained in use into modern times, the pictures have been repea¬ 
tedly overpaijited, and reduced to garish absurdity. There are* however, some Uny 
scraps of truly ancient painting in Orissa. On ihe cavea of Khandagiri* rock-cut 
yjharas with some sculptured ornament made probably in the 1st c* B C.. there arc 

nothing of the design is legible any more. At 
^itabhinji* in Keonjsrgarh state, the ceiling of a rock-shelter still retains part of a 
damaged painting on lime plaster, representing a royal procession with an elephant 
and horseman. The colours and the design arc closely reminiseent of the early 
seventh century art of Ajaiila and Bagh; there is a similar conception of pictorial 
space, with figur^ overlapping one another in depth. .Apart from these, the records 
of painting m Onssa begin with the earliest manuscript painting, in the I7th century. 


Onssan palm-leaf manuscripts arc made by a most unusual teehnique. The 
design js impressed into the leaf with a stylusp and the impression so made is 
mied in w^l^b ink or charcoal dusL Gum-bonded colour i$ sometime$ applied afterw'ardSp 
^^*L*V*^ always, rhe colours arc chiefly pale pink^ lemon green and greenish blue 
I century paper began to he usedp and the artists 

adapted their compositions and techniques to the new formats of paper sheets 
(plate p, 92). The manuscripts are usually illustrations of the erotfc-devotional 
htcrature of Knshna—of wliich marc will be said in a later chaptex-^such as the 
A *he Bhagavata Puranap or the Dasa Pou the Ten Idylls of Radha 

and Knslina. a work by the young Igth c* Oriya court-poet Damodar Bhanja. 

I here is no a I tempt whatsoever to render pictoruil space* TTie juxtapositions of 
ngurc'S are purely ^'eonceptuar*. But in some manuscripts the whole story is treated 
m a Jong series of pictures, in a fashion strikindy reminiscent of the strip-cartoon. 
k.ven the series of amorous postures is mctieulously rehearsed. 

continuous narrative clearly displays a debt to methods 
of late ChoJa inspiration as they survive at Tiruparutikundram. Such a debt to the 
traditjoii of the Souih is not surprising, as the literary culture of the Oiis$an court 
dunng the period immediately preceding the Muslim conquest was an amalgam of 
both northern and southern traditions^ Telugu poetry being sis much read ns Sanskrit. 
And certainly the strangeness of the Orissan manuscript style contains many echoes 
of Southern art. i ^ j 
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Fiiticlamentally Uie style is a local version o| the somewhat barbaric schematic 
and purely linear method that developed in Western India and in Rajasthan in the 
la te middle ages, when the old artistic traditions had been sw-ept away with Buddhism. 
Blit southern inlluence reveals itself in the fondness for the stylisation of hard out¬ 
lines into curlecues, for high ornate headgear, and for representing faces in strict 
profile. Spaces arc fiJlcd with winding leafy trees, and in some of the paper 
manuscripts of the 19th century, which arc more lavi.;hly and brilliantly coloured, 
the whole back ground, as well as the clothes of the people, is sown wrilh nowers, 
as the heavens are with stars. This is reminiscent of the Vijaynagar paintings at 
Lepakshi. The out lines are often ornamented with bands of colour or rows of 
dots, and sometimes, for emphasis, they are doubled. In certain paper pictures 
such as the well known picture of the Gopison the banksof the Yamuna in the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta, the curved intersecting lines of the drawing have a springing 
quality, giving a strong sense of movement and life to the elongated figures of the 
girls and their attendant bJack-bueks. In the later illuminations, of the ISth and 
I9lh centuries, the figures are far more squat in proportions and the lines have settled 
into ornamental loops and curls, pure richness of the texture becoming the chief 
aim. There are, naturally, occasional echoes of the more sophisticated art of Rajput 
illumioation. Here and there a horse and rider in Moghul costume, a face peeping 
through foliage, or a multiple Muslim arch will call a post-Moghul prototype vividly 
to mind. 'I'hc little ornamental shrubs, with their winding stems and neatly arranged 
leaves, are common to both styles. 


There is one particular type of painting that comes only from Orissa. Thb 
consists of cheap paper icons of Jagannatha, often accompanied by his brother 
Baladcva and his sister Subhadm. He is. like Krishna, one of the forms of Vishnu, 
the supreme deity of the Valshnava sect. The gp;at temple of Jagannatha at Puri 
contains as its most sacred image an extremely primitive and abstract wooden figure, 
which is renewed according to the traditional design every 20 years. There are similar 
images of Baladeva and Subhadra. These icons have small squat bodies, with 
great flat, square faces, on which are painted large round eyes. Tlie image of Jaganna- 
tha contains a very sacred relic, wrapped in leaves said to be a bone of Krishna, 
which has never been seen. To see it or touch it is death. The power of its sanctity 
is more than any human being can stand. When the time comes for the image 
to be renewed^ an aged and holy Brahmin is blindfolded and left alone in the shrine 
with the two images, the old and the neW". Working by sense of touch alone he 
tabes the relic from its recess in the old image and places it in the new. Thereafter 
he dies. Bhitaraccha Mahapatra, who effected the transfer in 1950, did indeed 
die soon after the ceremony. 

At the temple tempera paintings on paper, and little wooden or bronze icons 
based on the original sacred images, are soltf to pilgrims and visitors. They can 
always be recognised bv their great saucer-cyes, surrounded by the loops and scrolls 
of ornamental garlands. Sometimes Orissan sets of the circular Indian playing 
cards, painted in lac, bear pictures of the three deities. Elsewhere in Orissa, at the 
temple of Han pur for example, there are relatively modern wall-paintings in a style 
very close to that of the miniatures, tllustrating the Krishna legend, but combining 
it with the symbolism of Jagannatha. 
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WALL PAINTINGS IN MODERN TIMES 
IN SOVTIi INDIA AND CEYLON {XVIth-XIXth C.) 


T it £11^ was in the far of Indian in I he states of Travancore and Cochin p a 

splendid late flowering of the mural painters" art, in a most exotic style It is 
impossible that it sprang into existence fully fledged. There must have 
been a continuous development of painting of some sort hetween the mediaeval 
and this later style of the region. Indeed many of its characteristics seem to have 
been directly derived from an unknown painting style vciy closely related to the 
sculptures of the Hoyshalas in thirteenth century Mysore. 

The earliest examples we know are in the Mattancheri palace at Cochin. This 
interesting building was erected ca* 1555 by the Portuguese for the Hajah of Cochin 
in compensation for an ^'error of judgement'* by some of.their troopsp who ^cked 
a Shiva temple, lliere are, naturaLLy, European features in the architecture* but 
there is nothing at alJ European In the great vistas of painting of i-iiudu legends in 
the corridors and halls. Nobody knows precisely when the decorative scheme was 
begun- but it is likely that a start was made soon after the completion of the palace. 
Work continued intermltlentlVt it seems, into the 17th centuiy. Then, in the 18th 
century a fresh series of murals was made, in a style very close to that of the earlier 
work. 


The style of all these mural pointings is exiraordinaryi and choracteristleally 
Tamil. The designs ore crowded and static. TTic colours* retf. blue, yellow and green, 
are so intense and dense as to be dark in tone. There is simple contour modelling* 
but the black oullinc drawing is hard, and has a slow, deeply curving but not sinuous 
motion^ It has none of the sensuous su^estion of the older styJes. Curves tend 
always towards the are of a circle, and the massive unit-volumes of the figures—legs, 
arms, neck—are virtually cylindrical. The wealth of ornament, so reminiscent 
both of HoyshaJa work and of the decorations worn by the Kathakali dancers today, 
is carefully, laboriously defined as a vast collection of single units of form, not arti¬ 
culated by any over-riding principle of design. Ihc major icons* postured and heaped 
with Jewefsp appear motionless. But here and there, for example in the little background 
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scenes of coupling animals surroiinding Radha and Krishna in their landscape of 
Brindaban, there is iivcly observation and skilful drawing. The faces, cspedally 
those of the cow girls and of Radha herself, or, in the Shaiva scries, of Parvati and 
her maideos, are sometimes of a compelling sweetness and vitality, There^ are too 
passages of extreme and unusual naturalism, as where some of Krishna’s Gopis 
are shown with pregnant stomachs and hanging breasts. There is, in places, a 
strong feeling for the qualities of unidealised, fat flesh. 

The vast size of the decorative schemes is in itself impressiye. The entire 
ceiling of the coronation hall is painted, and the long Ramayana scries for example. 
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in the room to the west of the coronation hall contains 45 scenesp covering some 
300 square feet of wall. The paintings all represent scenes from Hindu legend. 
As the Rajahsof Cochin worshipped both the great gods Shiva and Vish nUp and a temple 
dediciited to each of them was incorporated into the palace, the painters had an 
enormous fund of legend on which to draw. There are V^aishnava series depicting 
the legends of Rama and of Krishna; and Shaiva series representing icons and stories 
associated with Shiva, fhe central personnages in each stoiy are represented in a 
rather formalised fashionp but the hundreds of subsidiar>; hguros, despite a tendancy 
towards squat proportions, show a good deal of lively invenLion, 


During the I6th^l7th cealiiries a great deal of work was executed in this 
southern stj^le* In Cochin the Shiva temple at Pallimanna contains work of the 
late 17lh century. ITie Vadakkunathan temple at Trichur has large murals 
representing the battle of Kurukshetra, at which Lord Krishna, in his guise of 
charioteer to Arjuna, uttered the Bhagavad Gita. They loo belong probably to the 
later 17th century. 

In Travancore are some splendid examples. The earliest, probably painted 
in the late 16th cenlur>% is a large mural 12 feet by 8 feet, on the wall of the gate- 
tower of the Shiva temple at Ettumanur. It represents a sixteen-armed Siva dancing 
on the body of a demon within a huge circular aureole. The whole circle is rilled 
with wavy bands sown with flowers and snakes. Shiva is loaded with ornaments, as 
are all the figures of deities that surrounded the aureole as spectators of the Cosmic 
dance of creation and destruction. In a large number of other temples, and the palace 
of Padmanabbapuram, similar work survives. Many painted cloths and hangings 
were made in the same stylep for temples and houses. These were much admired 
by the Moghuls^ and exported in some quaniilies to the west as bedspreads and 
wail coverings. As Ume went on the forms of the figures of this southern painiing 
seemed to become inflalcd; shoulders, legs and arms swell like the limbs of great 
trees, and decorative fantasy even overwhelms the contour drawing, which is treated 
wdth TOW’S of dots or little '"dog-tooth'* points. Into this world of sulTocating richness 
and endlessly repeated pattern the European finds it hard to enter with sympathy. 
It has, however, its own great beauties. 


In Ceylon a style in some ways similar came into use to repr^ent the gamut 
of traditional Buddhist subjects on the walls of Buddhist monasteri^ in and around 
the last capital, Kandy. We owe most of what remains in these monasteries to the 
patronage and inspiration of Kirli Sri Riija Simha (1747-80)^. There w^as appa¬ 
rently scarcely a vihara of importance in the old Kandyan kingdom that he did 
not restore. This king and his brother, also a great patron of religion and art, were 
of Tamil stock, and seem to have employed Tamil artists from the mainlaad. For 
native painting may have suffered an eclipse during the later middle ages. The 
paintings in the Degaldaniw^a (plate p. 96) are beautiful examples of this imported 
Tamil style. Their carefully planned figures, solidly delineated with rows* bands 
and tiers of repeated rhythmical ornamentSp jewefs, petals, tongues and leaves 
—their strictness is paralleled by the talas of southern music—are aggressively 
positive* in bright, hard colours. 
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monasteries variants of this style continued in use right through 
the !9th century. In others, as in the series on the life of the Buddha in the 
UambulJa cave temple, a far Jess ornate, primitive style, using violent colours and 
ruJJ of expressive "awkwardnesses*' of drawing was employed, ft recalls with ej^traor^ 
dinar>^ force the style of the narrative panels of Polonnarnva^s Tivamka vihara 
centuries older, it is likely that this simpler style represents the narrative 
Ceylonese tradition on top of which the Tamil style was impoaed in the 18th centurv 
to produM the stylistic amalgam used during the J9Lh century on the walls of viharas 
like the Pahala, or the Telvatta 5hrine,and on innumerable devotional manuscripts 
and wood-panels (plate p. 97). 
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ISLAMIC PAINTING (XVIth^XXth C.) 


I SLAM entered India in the wake of military adA*tnturcrs in search of loot and personal 
prestige. Mass conversions followed. Some were diplomatic, some forcible; others 
were the natural recourse of people whom the Hindu caste system kept in a 
state of miserable servitude. Most of the invasions came in through the passes of 
the North-West; and from the tenth century the seat of Islamic power remained for 
a time in Afghanistan. For the Turko-Afghan Moslems were not at first prepared 
to tolerate the extreme climate of the Indian plains. In 1206, however, the first 
of a series of Moslem sultanates was established at Delhi, The Moslem architecture 
with its magnifleient carved ornament made there under the rule of the Mamuks,- 
Tuglaqs and Khiljis represents a splendid achievement of Indian shill and adaptability. 
For then, as later, the Moslem invaders were obliged to employ native Indian talent 
for their artistic projects, though foreign designers must nave been responsible for 
the broad plans. As lime went on the power of Islam expanded, and over the whole 
northern part of India into the Deccan, independant Islamic sultanates were es^- 
blished, splinters broken off from earlier empires. In the course of four centuries 
of violent and bitter warfare, successive invasions and repeated sack, Hindu 
culture lu most of the Panjab, Rajasthan, the Dcccan, Madhya Bharat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Vindhya Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and the North of Bombay suffered severely. 
Some indication of the vanished glory of those regions—and of Moslem motives— 
can be gathered from the account of the Moslem historian Farishta of the raids 
of Mahmud of Ghazni. He describes the sack of Mathura : "This marvellous city 
encloses more than a thousand structures, the greater number in marble and as 
firmly established as the faith of the true believers. If we reckon the money which 
all these monuments must have cost, it will not be too much to estimate it at several 
miilions of dinars, and moreover it must be said that such a city could not be built 
even in two centuries. In the pagan temples my soldiers found five idols of gold, 
whose eyes were formed of rubles of the vaW of 50,000 dinars; another idol wore as 
an ornament a sapphire, weighing -100 miskals, and the image itself, when melted, 
yielded 96 miskals of pure gold. We found besides a hundred silver idols representing 
as many camel loads," The niius of this great city still await proper excavation. 
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On the expedition which he made in 1024» chiedy for the purpase^ of destroying 
the tcniplc of Somnath in Gujamt, Mahmud found a wonderful religious building 
whose fifty-six pillars w^ere co%'ered with plates of gold and had precious stoucs scatter^ 
ed all over them; thousands of statues of gold and silver surrounded the sanctuar>^ 
Loot was the chief impetus for crimes like these* But there was a secondary 
purpose. The violent puritanical prejudices of these .Moslems led them systema- 
lically to destroy hundreds of Hindu temples^ often at the expense of much lime 
and labour* And sometimes, as in Ahmadabad^ carved stones, even whole 
from Hindu temples so destroyed w^ere nsed in the construction of Islamic huildingSp 
Symbolic but childish devices were employed; as when the great icons from Hindu 
temples were placed beneath the threshold of a mosque, to be '"trodden under the 
feet of the fajthfur** 


In moist of the greater Sultanates of India there was artistic activity of some 
sort. MosqueSi palaces, gardens and tombs were built^ and w^c may believe that 
some kind of painting flourished. Certainly calligraphy enjoyed the same exalted 
prestige it enjoyed elsewhere in the isJamio world. The calligraphic panels w^hich were 
cani'eiJ in relief on the stone work of the early Islamic monuments of Delhi were 
based on the work of great calligraphers. And through the centuries the custom 
persisted of applying beautifully wTitten passages of script, quotations from the 
Koran, as decoration to buildings, wooden doors^ sword-hlades, dishes and bowds, 
and even clothing. This kind of ornament clearly preserves the underlying primitive 
purpose common to the ornamental arts of the whole world* For to the Moslem 
the Koran is the Word of God, spoken through Mohammed, his prophet. The Koran 
is thus the medium of direct contact between God and man, and the power of the 
divine imbues its every syllable. This power can be magicaUy harnessed, as itwere^ 
by inscribing the w'orcls of the Koran onto objects* For example, the sw'ord with 
a quotation of the Word of God inscribed upon it gains a magical cfTectiveness from 
this contact wilh the transcendant powTr of the divine. Amongst the Hindus 
symbols were consciously used in the same way. The "caste” and sectarian marks 
on the body, the lotus emblems on weapons, the apotropaic symbols on liouscs, 
serve a similar purpose. But amongst the Moslems^ there was an additional factor 
involved. The beauty of the script in which the quotation was recorded was of the 
greatest Importance. It was part of the duty of the Moslem artist of whatever 
kind, to seek to express the glory of God and his Word through the most perfect 
conformity with couscious canons of beauty* In architecture and ornament, these 
eazions were expressed in terms of mathematlcai order, in the static concepts of geo¬ 
metry where Islam found the most profound expression of the ElcmaL Hence 
the regularity and repetitiveness of Moslem design. In calligraphy there w'cre likewise 
norms of perfection for the letter forms of the various styles. 


In representatiopal painting, nonns of this kind were difnculi even to conceive. 
Nevertheless, surface perfectionism in the leading of the elegant brushstroke, in 
jewel-like clarity of colour, became one of the characteristics of 16th century Persian 
miniature painting. In India^ however^ Islamic painting felt the pull of three 
different tetidancies. First, there was the pursuit of perfectionism^ drawn from 
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PeraiGii example. Second the native Indian fnndn^ for cimive, namjoyant 
reDetitjon of formulae harnessed to an illustrative intention. Third, the cult ^ 
MreonSuv of "me" and “mine", which nourished at the coum of parvenu M^lem 
S^rds not rooted in the traditions of Hinduism, not much concerned ^t^he 
finer side of their own religion. Only under the Mughal emperor Akbar (1556 to 
were these three tendencies finally reconened* , , , , r 

^ There is no Islamic painting in India that ^ 

The sixteenth century was the formative epoch. And we must regretfully admit 
that we have never ^cn any of the large-scale wall-paintings that once existed in 
Sfo^faci of the iSic fulcra. Early European visitors have left accounts of 
creaf audience halls briJUantly painted from floor to ceiling with huntmg and darbaT 
Denis'full oHife-sire figurl ^Nothing like this survives 

a few fracments like the painting in the palace of Kumatgi, Myoerajjaa. 
Here on th^arches in a small pavilion, are several scenes, one the incredibly vivid 
sceJTc of iof(H>layers (plate p. 103). Far the largest part of surviving Indo-Islamic 
painting ^consEts^of ilRiminated manuscripts, most of them 

Feraian® page-format, and of miniature album pmnUngs, ^ 

similar formal bearino a sinfile picture^ and sometimes a pa^ge of script. Iht-re 

™ .S pSp or O slightly '1“™"" "■“* ■" 

'“”™ n.c Petsion ort which exercised «,\t«0.g on ioOiicoM on ““I 
nf Indo Moskm Daintjnd was refined and luxurious, produced chiefly to flatter the 
™»iUb5!SM oPISo wcIlVhy ood powerful. Extremely populor too ^ncs o 
dynastic olomcSncestore of ruling houses are seated surrouiided ' 1? 

naradisai^l mm^pes: legendary battles, where blood is lavishly shed, aredclmeoted 
Sdlh St iSSS ^aiSt a background of ornamental rocks and flowering r«s. 
Manuscripts of favourite literature—much of it concerned with 
were laboriously illuminated for the libraries of the pnnccs. as were works of hislory. 

itself often a by-product of royal sclf-agginndisement. The many elongated figures 

were drawn without modelling, in snavely curving outlines traced ^ the 
TZn^ brush of kitten-fur. The coloura, brilliant and very varied, were applied 
flat with enamel-like delicacy. The enclosed areas of colour were not based on 
fieometrical unite of form. Rather were they the product of the fluent contoura 
that carried the weight of the artistic invention. The eye follows the lines rather 
than grasps the endwed units. 'Fhe tile patterns of palace lloore 
filled, and^ landscape backgrounds are scattered with sprays of flowering tr^ a 
cLumns of flowera, the equal stress and colour of the whole scene removing any 
SSffiioi 0 ? spatial depth. (It is interesUng that the all-over diaper or spn^ 
naUerti for texllte ornament is a Persian invention). Amongst this sophisticated 
sSffiur om oluo racoiinUr, wHh , shock the halted realism ■■> the cruel 
\foQ^o]i 3 .'n. fflccs dJ tyrants sn-d. their coiirlicrs.k , ,, . r ^ 

^ Paintings of this kind found llrfr way to India, probably in fair 
brought by Immigrante. by mercenarjlfllcers. a_nd by merchants Some 
presereed m Indian libraries. Persian artiste themselves came ^ 

but thev remained Persian artiste working on Indian soil. The fusion of 
and Indian styles was achieved by naUve Indian painters, 

Hindus, who saw and learned from the imported Persian painlmgs, and studieo, 
perhaps, under the Persian immigrante. 
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Ni/7ia//?a/7Ta/r 


The earliest example of this fuaion appears in the pages of an illtiminaled 
Nimatnamah (hook of cleljcadea)p^ a ^^cookory book'% made probably about 1500 at 
the court of the Moslem niter of Malwa. It contains a series of miniatures repr^^sen- 
ting the SultHn supervising the prepai^tion of various delicacies (plate p. 100)* 
'ITie basis of the style of these pictures is Indian. The Itgures confront each other 
virtually in a ^■eonceptual relationship”; the heads are drawn always in profile, on 
a basic square plan rather like that of the heads in the later Rajput paintings of the 
so called Chaurapanchashika type: objects ar^ seen in pure side-elevation. The 
drawing is only a little more than summaiy^ Imt It definitely lacks the ckar-cut 
conceptualisation of the enclosures characteristic of Rajastharu paintings a hundred 
years later^ The Persian influence—perhaps from Turkmen Shiraz— reveals itself 
in a slight softening of the contours, in the garments of occasional attendant figures^ 
but above all in the oyeralJ decorative sprigging of the ground. The culicucs of 
eloudp too, have Persian overtones^ But Incy also convey reminiscences of the 
eloud-eartouches of Lepakshi, in the Vijaynagar style; some of the female flgures, 
as welh are closely related to the women of Tiruparutikundram. 

The ruler for whom this manuscript may have been made was an interesting 
and eccentric character, Gluyas-ud-Din-KhiljL HU father, Mahmud, had been a 
tolerant and cultured man, mterested in his Hindu and Moslem subjects. Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, after years of strenuous campaigning renounced the sword and turned to 
pleasure* He built a huge of vromen”, filled with fifteen thousands fprls 

of different races. In the Nimatnamah itself, a book dedicated to pleasure of a kind, 
great interest is attached to variety of complexion among the attendant female 
figures some of whom wear masculine Persian costume* These are reasons 
for attributing its execution to the reign of this Sultan. Under the rule of his son, 
Nasir-ud-Dln, we know* that a Persian artist, Haji Mahmud, illumioated a copy 
of Sadi's Bus tan written in Malwa. The successor to this ruler w*as .Mahmud il, 
who figures in the history of Rajput painting. 


DECCAN 


In the more iinportant sultanates of the Deccan, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and 
Golconda, a more distinct fusion of Indian and Persian elements took place. These 
sultanates were engaged in almost continuous warfare against each other and the 
neighbouring Hindu states of Vijaynagar» Telcngana and Orissa. Yet they were 
far from narrowly Moslem and produced much firstH^lass art. The l^foslem architec¬ 
ture of Eijapur, under the influence of Turkish styles, with its fantastic onion domes, 
erenellations, and deep eaves with rows of blind console-arcades, is famous. Less 
weJJ-known arc the mimatures of Eijapur and Ahmadnagar w'here a Brofound influence 
from Hindu pa in ting combines with Persian example into a style that played an 
important part in the formative stages of Moghul, and Rajput painting. 


IDS 


Many writera have referred to the itilltienee of Vijaynagar painting on the 
paintiitg of the Deccan schoolH was indeed imniensep and it is probohle that 
the defeat and destruction of Vijoynagar by an Islarnic confederacy in 1565 
drove Hindu artists to seek service at the courts of the victors. In such works as 
the scries of illuminations of the NuJum-al-UlumT made ca# 1570 for Aii^Adilshah 
of Bijapun the format, the sprigged backgrounds and subsidiaty figures only arc 
Persian* The major figures, the feminine images representing the spiritual principles 
of the Universe (plate p. 106). are purely Hindu, echoing the types of Tirnparuti- 
kundram and Lepaksni with close fidelity^ In the early series of Ragamala 
painiitigs—a lemi to be explained in the chapter on Rajput art—^from Ahmadnagar 
Hindu elements are more pronounced. As well as the female types—which inci- 
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d«;ntally clcksely resemble those in the Nimatnamah—there are trees painted by the 
technique noticed at Tiniparutikwndrani, of laying on the dark mass of the foliage 
as a ground over which in lighter body colour the patterns of twigs and leaves are 
jainted in. This technique was handed on, possibly through the intermediary of 
nst such Deccani miniatures as these, to the artists of Udaipur and Rajput Maiwa. 
'inally, the inspiration for the Ragamala series itself is Hindu, Uia thusmoot probabie 
that the painters of these miniatures were Hindus who had seen Persian pictures 
and were working to the eclectic taste of a cosmopolitan court. Some Deccan 
paintings like the Oxford Ragamala set ca. 1590 were actually painted by Moghul 
ptists. Out as time went on the nourishing miniature schools of the Deccan developed 
io contact with the Moghul atelier a style that combined the qualities of Indian 
and Moslem artistic thought into a striking amalgam. They learned to avoid placing 
their figures on a single base-line and to give some sense of depth to the picture by 
placing the feet of the nearer llgurcs lower, those of the more distant higher on the 
page. There is even diagonal recession, if not true single view-point perspec¬ 
tive. But they never developed the same sense of space opening out behind the Tigures 
as the Moghui artists did. Even landscape motives taken from Moghul painting 
arc reduced to the status of ornaments applied to a flat background. 
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By the 1590s pamtin^ in Ahmaditaiiar and Bijapiir had devetopca n masi 
astonishing plastic force in its drawing of figureSp The bulbous volumes of portly 
and overdressed princes arc held within suave, deeply curved outlines; the fans 
of pleats, and long arcs of drapery recall Ihe Vijaynager styles the '^axial** shading, 
discussed later in this chapter and'the use of "'axiar' pleats which reinforce the plastic 
effect^ must have been detived from European example^ perhaps through the inter¬ 
mediary of the Portugese trading settlements on the west Coast* Other European 
elements arc there; glimpses of cities for example^ that appear through the foliage 
of trees. In the pavilion paintings of Kumatgi. and in many miniatures, appear 
figures in European dress. To the range of strong and simple colours used earlier 
have been added pale pinks, greens and liJacSt and the lavish use of white and gold. 

Filmy white skirts veil the strong colours of pantaloons^ their pleats making patterns 
over them* But above all. in these later paintings, we meet the ov^mding Moslem 
motive of naked personal aggrandisement- There are no gods or spiritual principles 
here. The men are real men+ vested in glorious robes; the beautiful women are 
prizes, flowers in the Sultan's personal garden. The long series of Deccan portraits* 
single standing figures seen in profile gcnemlly against a pale green groundt the men 
often leaning on the characteristic long, straight sword of the Deccan^ continues . . 
for two centuries. They are strongly individualised* but the type-mould in wkh 
the portrait is cast is based on and is intended to recall the patterns of legendary 
Moghul splendour. Other Deccani paintings, as the 17th century wore on, came 
to approximate more closely to the refined and decorative w^ork of the Moghul court 
at Delhi. In the best examples of this kind the like box in plate (p* 107) we can stilt 
see the signs of the true local stylc^ dissolved in the refined and dreamy visions that 
hark back in their atmosphere to the emotional ideals of older Indian tradition. 


MOGHUL 

The truly great epoch of Moslem painting in India was the Moghul. \ 
succession of emperors^ who proudly traced their descent from the great Timur and 
called themselves Mongols—^we read the word as Moghuls—maintained a royal 
atelier of arUsts of such distinction that its works were known the w^orld over even 
during the 17th century* Bembrandt drew copies of Ihcm^ and Archbishop Laud 
bequeathed a collection of them to the Bodleian Library' in Oxford- They entered 
the Royal Collections in Paris and Madrid. 


The first Moghul emperor in India was the adventurer Babur (ruled 1526-30)* 
He was a man of great military and political genius and a distinguished Turki poet 
in his own right. His father^ w^ho was the Timurid ruler of Ferghana, died when 
Babur w^as still too young to assert his authority against the entrenched power of 
his nobles. Driven from his heritage, he turned his attention to India ^ —a country 
whose beauties he did not appreciate, seeing it merely as an appropriate field for the 
exercise of his energy and ambition* In 1525 "when the sun was in Sagittarius" 
as his memoirs recall, he "marched into Hindustan'"* He carved out an empire 
and ascended the throne at Delhi. He seems not to have patronised the visual 
arts* 
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Babur s son, Humayun {d. I5;i6) could not bold the empire. He was forced 
to nee in 1540 by the Afghan Sher Shah. In 1555 finally he established himself 
again with a court at Kabul. But during his exile at the hrilliant court of Shah 
Tahmasp of Persia he had developed a taste for the work of the Safavid illuminators, 
the pupils and followers of the great Bihzad. When he returned to Kabul he took 
with him one of these artists, Mir Sayyid All. a young man already well known 
amongst other things, for his work in collaboration with some of the most distinguished 
men of his time ou a sumptuous copy of Nizami's Khamsah, executed 1539-1^2. 
for the Shah's library. 


Humayun died, his extraordinarily energetic and gifted son, Akbar 
(d. 1605) succeeded him, and at length managed to re-conquer the empire of Babur, 
vastly extending its boundaries even into Bengal and the Deccan, He set up the 
^pital in India once motp, and built himself near Agra the fabulous white city of 
Fathpur Sikri as his capital. There he established a great library and recruited 
from all parte of his empire painters, illuminators and musicians to add lustre to 
his court. Mir Sajnrid Ali. .Abdus Sam ad and other Persian artists, whose names 
are known, such as Farruq Beg, worked for him. So did many Hindu painters whose 
names we know as well. In the w'orkshop itself constant supplies of the most rcchcrchc 
and precious pigments were maintained, and the Emperor himself held regular inspec¬ 
tions at which works of special merit were praised and the artists rewarded by bonuses 
and gifts. Painters who did not meet the required high standard were, no doubt, 
dismissed, 


It is one of the characteristics of Moghul painting that the artiste often worked 
On larger compositions as a team. One man would execute the outlines, another 
the portnait^r a third iht laDdsoapo end a foutih would add the colour. Working 
under tneS€ conditiousi it was natural thot the artists, Hindus and Peraian MosJ^ms, 
should have greatly influenced one another.^ so that within a very short space of time 
a distinctive and unified style grew up* But there was another imporUint clcTncnt 
in the amalgam—European influence. 

Akbar* that hard-headed soldier and diplomaiistp had in his nature a visional^' 
streak. He believed deeply and actively in the possibility of reconciling his Moslem 
and Hindu subjects in both the culttiral and religious spheres. He commissioned 
the translation into Persian—the language of the ruling class—ol the ancient Hindu 
epi^, the mahabharata and the Hamayana, and other Sanskrit classics* He distri- 
nnted ilJuminated copies to his^ chief nobles^ He encouraged hy his own example 
the search for a common religious ground between Moslems and Hindus, himself 
paying visits to distinj^uished Moslem Faqirs and Hindu Sadhus, Finally he developed 
nionotheistic religion of his own, the Din llahi, which was to combine 
the best elements of each religion and supplant both. Begular Asscnthlks were held in a 
House of Worship. As every emperor's fad must, it had some success. Indcetl 
Akbar was not alone in India in desiring a rapprochement between Hinduism and 
islam. Such great saints as Kabir, the w'Ciivyr-poct. aimed at something similar. 
But the Dm JItthi never provided a final resolution of the conflict, and it died with 
ite imperial sponsor. 
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The bre^icHli of Akbar"s interest embraced even Christianity, of which he 
knew From Ruropean ambassadors and the merchants who were in his day visiting the 
East In increasing nuinhers. In 157^2 and in 1591, and then again in 1591 Akbar 
invited Jesuits to hb court to participate in the Assemblies, prom the Jesuit point 
of view these missions were not a success^ The Emperor's owti personal anti-sectarian 
ambitions precluded spectacular conversions. Hut the Jesuits brought with them 
quantities of European works of art as gifts, paintings, Plantin'sbible with engravings 
and other prints. The bathers of the brst mission reported that the emperor 
already had Christian pictures hung in his palace, possibly acquired through earlier 
contacts with the Portuguese, We know^ for certain that these European works 
of art were carefully studied by Akbar's artists. Many of their copies of European 
engravings and paintings are known; for example, coloured versions of Ourer engra¬ 
vings. It is lik^jly that the realistic tendaney of the European WHirks appealed 
parUeularly to the Emperor. Certainly in the w'orks he had made in his atelier the 
elegant fantasy of the Persian style is toughened by a conscious attention to visible 
reality reflected in the use of finely executed shading. Indeed one of the most 
important functions that Akbar assigned to his court artists—a function that the 
later Moghuls continued to assign — was the recording of day to day happenings^ In 
pictures of the emperor receiving embassiesp darbors, battles, executions and such 
events as elephants running amok over a bridge of boats, realism was a primary' 
requisite. Under Akbar's successor^ Jehangir (d. 1627> the vogue for European 
objects and for realistic art became even more pronounced^ Embassies hearing gifts 
of art came from the West. .And there survive pictures of that emperor sitting on a 
throne whose back is made from a panel of European relief sculpture. 


The history^ of Moghul painting begins with the works executed by Mir Sayydd 
Ali and Abdus Somad for Elumayun and Akbar. Abdus Samad's best known sur¬ 
viving work is in the pure Persian style, a fairly large damaged pajiiLing on fabric 
of *'Priaces of the House of Timur^' in the British Museum. It is a typical Persian 
court scene, with Timur himself enthroni-d under a pavilion in the centre, surrounded 
by his distinguished progeny. More interesting and far more imporlant from our 
point of view', is the series of illustrations to the Ham/ah Nama. Ihe legend of prince 
nam^hf w'hich are preserved in London and Vienna (plate p. 113). They were 
executed by Mir Sayyid Ali and a number of assistants between 1555 ami 1570. 

These paintings are elaborate narrative compositions on prepared cotton 
cloth, larger than the usual album-leaf, about 28x22 inches. The Persian inspiration 
is unmistakable. The types and much of the fluid linear drawing of the chief figures 
fare Safavid* So too arc the horsemen and soldiers, the turharmed princes sitUng 
on carpets, the tents and pavilions of sprigged and embroidered cloth, and the orna¬ 
mental shrubs and fiowera scattered over the ground of the earlier pictures in thu 
series. The drawing of the tree trunks and the rocks of the landscapes derived 
from Persian patterns contain many echoes of Chinese draughtsmans hip. ideas 
imported earlier into Persia from the Far East, But there are many things that 
have been brought to Ihe style by the atelier workers w'bo shared the execution 
of the series with Mir Sayyid Alii. Here and there, amongst the several narrative 
episodes that compose each picture are glimpses of purely Indian inspiration 
The women at the well" are tamous* and might have stepped straight out of an 
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early Rajput painting. Rut there are other for example the foliage of the 

great tjices with their btiJiched bJazon$ of leavTs^ which seem to have been the contri- 
Dutioii of aruals trained in the Deccan styJe* 


■ Ilamzah series and in many other Moghul works 

oi circa European influence becomes opparenL There are figures remi- 

' *^raped women of Italian Cinquecento art. ITierc aro clist^nt views 

' seen in diagonal perpcclive+ and massed clumps of trees that are derived 

directly from Western examples. And above all there is the technique of ^^axiaT* 
shnding and pleat-drawing based on techniques learned by the Italians (e. g, Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci) from Diirer's w^ork and faler adopted as standard procedure bv 
European engravers. The plastic roundneas of forms is stressed by the use of fine 
I shading Imes and folds which deny the supremacy of the silhouette and cross the 
forms, encircling them like bracelets^ By their movement they suggest on axis at 
the centre of their rotaliom Hence the term ^'axial". Further; the axes they 
imply arc bound to have a three-dimensional force, since the ^^roundness** of the 
surface can only be indicated if the cur\Ts of the axial shading or pleats are visible 
as actual curves; in which case the axis itself must run into the depth of the surface 
Jht typical painting in the fulWledgcd Akhar style (plate p. 112) js on a 
page of upnght fomiat and contains ,i muJtitude of figures, human or animal in 
e3|n:hrcssivc movement* with strongly characterised faces drawn in an emphatic style. 
they often wear a curious skirted coat, with four hanging points. The figures form 
groups, and each group plays its part in carrying through the narrative. Objects^ 
ike buildings* boats or carts, are seen in three dimensions with diagonal perspective. 
Hot in simple elevationh fhe Persian element is retained in the even, over-^aii texture 
Varied eoJours, bright and elear^ and in the disposal of groups of figures over 
a background of landscape vrith^ a vety high horizon line. The groups are surveyed 
by means of a continuously rising viewpoint; and the human figures preponderate in 
QY^i’ inanimate parts of the design. The ground is not sprigged ornamentally* 
out scattered irreguJarly with natural features. The landscape contains strong 
suggestions of scale-perspective, without the fixed viewpoint of w^estern ‘-opticar^ 
This produces almost the effect that the picture itself i$ alive; or rather 
that the spocl^tor himself is in motion expertencing the phases of the pieture os a 
sequence in tim^ There are innumerable minutiae of natural observ^alion^ For 
^ ail the Moghul Emperoi^ from Babur to Shah Jehan, were profoundly interested 
m all aspects of reality^ in faces and flow'ers, in the seasonaJ changes o? the foliage 
of trees, in the character of the earth itself. 


Ak^ar s son and successor Jehangir inherited Akbaris atelier, and his inquiring 
nature. Especially w‘as he interested in the various species of plants, animals and 
birds (plate p. 115)* On his annual summer visits to his garden palaces in Kashmir 
nis artists travelled wuth him, recording the stages of his journey, and noting any 
unusual creatures* Their notes were w'orked up into Elaborate paintings for the 
Emperor’s album. Jehangir* who kept a journal recorded a typical occasion* to 
Which we probably know the actual iJIustraUon. Himting one of India’s few lions 
from elephant-back the Emperor finally obtained a shot ot it. “With one w'ound 
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from my gun he fell nnd gave up his life. Of all the lions I have shot from the time 
I was n prince tinlil dow 1 never 5 aw a lion like this for size and majesty and the 
symmetry of it^t limbs. I ordered the artists to take its portrait according to Its 
real form and body". This kind of realistic intent went a long way towards esta¬ 
blishing a conception of optically “correct*" scale in landscape painting. It also 
did much to eliminate poetical feeling from many—not all—of the pictures made 
for Jehangin It reached its zenith in the famous picture in Oxford of Inayat Khan 
on his deathbed (Plate p* 114). Jehangir's journal tells ns how the emperor had the 
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Khan, who was in the act of dying from his itebauchcry, carried into hb presence. 
The emperor was an interested spectator of the cvcntj and ordered hia artists to 
record the appearance ol his dying courtier with the same dispassionate care as they 
did that of the dead lion. It is thus hardly surprising that the reign of Jehangir 
saw the first spate of that flood of careful, individual standing portraits which flowed 
from so many centres during the later 17th and 18th centuries. 


Jehansir*s successor, Shah Jehan (t628~16M) was much occupied with archi* 
tectural projects. He beggared his empire to build the Taj Mahal, ^a coloss^ tomb 
for his beloved wife, Mumtaz-Mabal, who died in childbirth. In his tune the arts 
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tended towards preciosity. TexliJes developed small, elegant sprigged and open 
meander patterns, and the finesse of the pietra dura inlaid work of the Taj is much 
admired, Deliracy and polish eharaeterisc the painting, and a drawing-style of 
somewhat niggling exactitude devoid of much 61an, For in his reign it seems that 
the numbers of artists had increased beyond the needs of the imperial atelier, and 
"Moghul trained” painters were driven to seek a livelihood as commercial free¬ 
lances without regular patrons. They tended to repeat accepted patterns in a 
technique dominated by surface Jlnish (plate p. 117), It was probably under Shah 
Jehan too that the first of many "night pieces" were painted, perhaps in imitation 
of work by European artists like Honlhorat. They included such subjects as lovers 
riding by moonlight, fireworks seen from the terrace, ascetics huddled round their 
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Are, and romantically leaf-clad aboriginals hunting by torchlight; the mode quickly 
spread and stereotypes were set up. 


In 165S Aurangzeb, a bigoted Sunni, usurped Shah Jehan's throne and impri- > 

soncd him. He died in 166®. A man of violent character and at the same time j 

narrowly puritanical in outlook, Aurangzeb spent his long life in endless arduous ' 

military campaigns. He seems to have dreamed of establishing the ideal Moslem 
state, a state where the arts were totally proscribed. But his treachery and pitiless 
warfare, the severity of his punitive measures and his total lack of tolerance fostered 
an intense opposition amongst his subjects and neighbours. Sikhs, Rajputs and 
Marathas were roused to the most bitter and desperate opposition. When he died 
exhausted in 1707 his empire was crumbling. In the loth century the northern 
plains and their great cities suffered under the almost coatinuous warfare and 
repeated pillage of rival armies and peoples. Only the greater Rajput states retained ,, 

their integrity. i 

Aurangzeb abolished the imperial atelier, and hounded the musicians from # 

his capital. The painters were obliged to make their living as b^t they could. Under I 

these circumstances what is called for convenience the Delhi school came into being. I. 

It survived right through the 18th century even into the late 19th, The artists ^ 

w'ere obUged to bend their great technical skill to the production of chic, aceom- ‘ 

plished and suave pictures likely to attract the eye of casual patronage. Their ^ 

undressed girls swooning on terraces under the stars W'cre self-conscious, accessible 
beauties, not emblems of transcendant passion; not Krishna and Radha, but prince ■ 

and courtesan took moonlit rides or went hawking in fronded landscapes. The v 

paintings aimed at Aattcring sensation, at giving pleasure by thdr enamelled per- t 

fection, rather than at arousing deep emotions. Endless versions of successful -) 

patterns were produced. j 


Despite their shallowness the technical accomplishment of the Delhi artists 
was very great; their ideas and methods exercised a strong and fertilising influcacc 
on the art of the Rajput courts during the I8th century. One can recognise again 
and again in the pictures of ISth centu^ Bundi, Jaipur, Guler, Kangra and Oarhwal 
motives like an embracing couple of girMriends, an old woman with her sari drawn 
across her face, two seated musicians, bouquets of trees, that had been the standard 
"properties” of Delhi artists. 

In fact the •■Delhi" style was not confined to Delhi. In Lucknow, Oudh, 
Lahore and Bikaner, for cxanrple, its practitioners served any masters they could 
find!, Sikhs, Marathas or Afghans. And “Delhi" artists must actually have migrated 
to Rajput courts there to revitalise their own art by contact with more robust sources 
of inspiration. Even in the twentieth century a few families of artists sur\'ived 
in the larger cities still capable of making versions of late 17th century prototypes • 
that can easily deceive the inexperienced eye. tn the European epoch such works 
found a readj^ market among westerners in search of picturesque souvenirs of their 
years in India. 
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HAJPVT PAINTING 


T he Moghul emperors, tike all the invaders of India before them, did not attempt 
^mpletely to eradicate the heredity feudal nobility whom they defeated. 
The greatest lords, closest to the court were, of course, Muslima. But a large 
part of the empire remained under the rule of native Indian nobles of the Kshatriya 
warrior caste, who called themselves RajpuU. “sons of kings". They were probably 
the descendants of immigrant tribes, like the Cuijaras, w'ho had carved out kingdoms 
from themselves during the middle ag^. By direct conquest, by political persuasion 
or in pursuit of self-interest these Rajput rulers had been brought to give their alle¬ 
giance to the Moghul dynasty. In return they W’crc allowed a degree of autonomy. 
They governed their own states, some large, some tiny, more or less as they wished, 
remitted lax to the central administration, and gave military service to the emperor. 
They were required, when they were away from the court, to leave members of their 
family at the capital as hostage for their good behaviour. 

In their palace fortresses they attempted to emulate on a smaller scale the 
splendour of the Moghul court. Even during the early twentieth century, when 
that splendour was no more than a remote memory'. Rajput princelings all over 
India, from Tanjore to Manipur and Gwalior, maintained a panoply of state copied 
directly from Moghul examples. Their turbans and Jewellery, their swords nnd 
court manners, all echoed Moghul custom of the distaot past. 


Not all the Rajput rulers In Moghul times were enlightened patrons of art. 
And although one may legitimately assume that following age-long Hindu tradition, 
their palaces were adorned with murals, painted panels (plate p, 113) and the like, 
we do not know very much about this phase of painting. Many of the palaces still 
stand and it is strange but unfortunately true, that scarcely any scholarly investi¬ 
gation of their ardstic possibilities has yet been made. Their architecture is fasci¬ 
nating and beautiful, and one cannot resist the temptation to believe that a good 
deal of first class pictorial art must survive in them, especially in more remote places, 
perhaps hidden under layers of whitewash. Here and there, as at Udaipur, one can 
see tantalising glimpses of what must once have been (plate p. 120), 
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There is one type of Rajpntart which is well known however. This copaistaof mU 
mature paintings, generally on paper, excuted in gouache colours, that were intended to 
be kept in albums. They were painted by resident artists who depended upon the ruler 
for their patronage. His ateUer was, like his panoply of state, ano^er of the rccaJ 
traDpings he imitated from the greater Moslem courts, especially the Moghul, 1 lie 
nictoriat genre itself, the album miniature, was derived pin the example of Moslem 
work imported into India, from Persia. And many of the artists who worked at the 
n . : k .....wi,! .ti.nnn ti,a vi^niivnth I'l’nliirv hnd some, trsiinini? in the Moghul 
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1 ' fact much (jf the subject matter of the later Rajput miniaturea is also 
derived from Moghu) protot^'pes. The many full length portraits of men and women 
of the nobility; especially, the luxuriant landscape backgrounds on an optically 
correct Male which appear during the eighteenth ccntuiy in paintings from the 
Ranjab hilJs follow patterns invented at the Moghul capitaf. But historical record 
M such, one of the prime functions of early Moghul paintings, held no interest for the 
Rajputs. Dynastic pride was satisfied with a straightforward set of gcnealogicai 
Illustrations, an album of ancestral portraits. In general these are of relatively 
lesser interest. The great achievements of Rajput painting Lie elsewhere. 


Krishna 

^ -t Rajput art deals with the legend of the incarnate 

deity Knshna. Ihis legend embodies perhaps the most fascinating and alt-embra- 
I.^ worJdi Quid is deeply imbued both with sexual invstiau^ 

and the mo^t elevated theological speculations. It is impossible to obtain even a 
glimpse of the passionate intensity of meaning contained in the small, brilliantly 
coloured rectangles of paper which are the Rajput miniatures without some 
knowledge of the background and history of the tidal wave of religious emotion 
that swept Krishna to the pinnacle of popular devotion which he still enjoys today. 
During the centuries immediately before the opening of the Christian era. 
amongst a people called the Abhiras who lived on the banks of the Yamuna river 
by Mathura, Krishna was worshipped as a tribal patron deity. These people were 
pastoral and semi^nomadic, living by their cattle. Gradually, in the course of about 
eight centuries, the cult of their god Krishna spread over almost the whole of India 
and esme to be accepted into the Brahmaoical system, Krishna was recorded as 
one of the avataras (mcamations) of the major Hindu deity Vishnu, the personifj- 
cation of the ^ound of all being. Precisely how this happened no one can yet 
Lertainly the Abhiras in their wanderings may have promoted the spread of the cult 
but unless there had been something appealing profoundly to a deep psychological 
necessity of the Indian mind the great devotional movement could certainly never 
have happened. For there was nothing compelliog Indians to adopt Krishna that 
was in any way analogous to the ruthless political urgency of the Christian churehes 
which cornpelled many EuropeanSp and even unfortunate Orientals* to adopt Chris¬ 
tianity, Krishna s cult spread by virtue of it sintrinsic appeal to the Indian spirit 


The means by which it did spread were at first chiefly literary or rather, in 

the genf'C of folk ^lory. So far as "we know Krishna^s legend was only written down 
when it entered the sphere of Sanskritio Brahmin eulttirc^ In its beginnings it must 
have lain outside the Brohmin pale. Certainly the AbhJras were of humble ca^te* 
and even after Krishna's official recognition by Brahmanism* the erotic nature of 
his cult made him an uncomfortable member of the Brahmin family of gods. The 
basis of Krishna s cult at the tribal level was probably a springtime festival, with 
its music and dancing, and its songs, which were extremely licentious. ITiere are 
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many festivals of this kind knovn and recorded from many parts of the world. At 
the present day, Krishna’s cult still retains its intimate connection with music and 
dancingt its literature with springtime and passionate love: and its great aunum 
festive] “Holi”, in mid-March, is the ocea^on of wild festivity when people of all 
kinds, high and low, rich and poor, squirt each other with symbolical coloured 
water, or pink, yellow and red powders, The Holt processional songs are sUlJ very 
frank sexually, and there can be little doubt that this outburst of sexual imagery 
represents the deJiberate unleashing throughout society of the sudden access of 
springtime energy, in which Indians, like many other peoples, have recognised the 
afflatus of the Divine. In a personal sense no less than in the cosmic, as we shall sec. 

Today we only know the early Krishna legend as it has been recorded in 
Sanskrit literature of the early middle ages. The Sanskrit scholars, we can be sure, 
were interested chiefly in Krishna's lineage, the “factual” history of his life and the 
doctrine attached to it. They recognised but somewhat devalued the emo* 
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tionaL elements which were the chief reason for Kdshna^s popularity. These survived 
on their own aeconnL to fertilise the later medmeval vernacular literatures on the 
cull of Krishna, whose richness is one of the crowning glories of Indian culture. 


The l^end as we now have it contaiiis many accretions. Parts of it, espedatly 
those recording the god's victories over various demo ns** or deities, clearly reflect 
something of the historical progress of the cult. Krishna himself is essentially a 
folk hero of great charm, a doer of good, friend of his followers, enemy to their 
enemies* But around him there is gathered the aura of divinity in the Indian 
sense with aJl its various emotional overtones. It is indeed said that the followers 
of Krishna can love him as child, wifeg mother, husband or heroic companion at 
their own choice. But they must love him. Their love can he of the fullest, most 
frankly sexual kind. And it will be to them the purest delight. As can be seen 
in all the paintings, Krishna's natural habitat b the landscape of spring, where 
love prevails, all is joy, and Krishna himself ensures that nothing disturbs the enehant-^ 
meat of the world. 
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He was born the son of V^asudeva anti DcvakL His half-brother, Babrama, 
who was born to another of Vasudeva’s mves, is also recognised as a divine incarna¬ 
tion of the great serpent Ananta, symbol of the negative ground rf Eternity, on 
whom Vishnu sleeps, out beyond lime and the manifest wotW. The king at Mathura, 
Karnsa, a horrible tyrant, had been warned by a voice from heaven that his death 
would come by a child of Vasudeva's wife, Devaki. He therefore conducted a hideous 
inquisition and massacred Devaki's children one by one. But by devious means 
the dmne child, the seventh, was saved from death at Karnsa s hands, and was 
handed over to the care of Yasodha, wife of the cowherd Nanda among the lowly 
Ahhiras on the other side of the river Yamuna, at Brindaban, There Krishna grew 
up in peace and safety. Today Brindaban is one of the most sacred spots in India, 
full of temples and crowded with devotees, many of them Sannyasis who have come 
to end their lives w'herc Krishna lived out his. _ 

During his childhood Krishna performed many prodigies of valour and streuglh. 
As a habv he kicked to pieces a hea\'y cart under w hich his mother had laid him out 
of the suh and on which a demon had settled; he dragged over two trees under which 
two Yakshas had been imprisoned by a spell. He killed a donkey-demon, a hull- 
demon, a crane-demon, (plate p. 122) and the many headed serpent-demon, Kahya, 
whose presence was polluling the waters of the holy i amuoa. He worsted the ancient 
Brahmin ruler of Heaven, Indra, the Indian equivalent of the classical Zeus, by 
holding up on one linger the mountain Govardhana to shelter his people from the 
stupendous rainslomi with which Indra intended to destroy them. The earliest 
known work of art devoted to Krishna, a sculptured icon in the pink sandstone 
of Mathura (ca. 350 A.D.) shows this last aspect of Krishna, “Govardhandhara ; 
it is a triumphant snub to orthodoxy. On the same icon, his aspect as god of the 
increase of cattle—itself how significant in India.—is indicated by the small ngure 

of a bull covering a cow. . 

When he bad attained young manhood, Krishna performed his ultimate task 
of heroism. Going to a festival where kine Karnsa was watching wrestling in a 
compound, Krishna and Balarama, two sligntly built and handsome youths, 
of an defeated Kamsa's mountainous professional wrestlers. Then, to crown the 
exhibition, Krishna leapt on to Karnsa a royal balcony and flung the tyrant down 
to his death. 


This is Ihe heroic side of Krishna, incarnate god. (plate p. 123) It is the side 
which was most often represented in the temple carvings of the early middle ages. 
Then, a little later, the other charming side came into prominence, and there 
gathered that great wave of papular emotion which culminated in the lives of the 
gre.at saints Chaitanya and Vallabba, who about 1500 acquired an immense following. 

This other side stresses episodes of charming naughtiness in Krishna's childhood 
when, for example, he steals butter from his mother’s churn for himself and his 
friends. Then, as he grows up he becomes as a youth so divinely beautiful, such 
a transccndanl musician on his flute, that ail the married women and girls of the 
Abhiras- the Gopis or cowgirls - cannot help falling in love with him. They watch 
for him whenever he goes out, or comes home at sunset, driving his father's cattle 
at the ‘*hour of cowdust". He plays tricks on them. He makes them pay toll of 
their milk and buter. One day, while the Gopis are all bathing together in the 
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Yamuna nakcdr lie steals their clothes and climbs a tree. When they discover his 
theft he teases them for their modesty and forces them to come up out of the water 
to him, to raise their hands and uncover their secret parts before he will Jet them 

have back proionged love aHairwith the village girls is the occasion 

of the “round dance*', at the springtime festival. One day he is playing his llute. 
Graduallv the fascination of his music gathers around him the women of Bnndabati. 
He leads them into the forest, then suddenly vanishes. In passionate d^pair they 
run through the dense undergrowth, tearing their bare feet on thonis. their bodies 
and their clothes on briars, wailing and calling for him. Suddenly he rcappeare, 
and they are content. They gather in a circle round him and to the music of hw 
flute they dance the round dance, Rasalila, During it. each one of them is sure 
that Krishna is dancing, and finally making love, with her alone. But this 
seU-multiplication is not the only magic Knshna employed. Later 
obviously to combat a logistic complication, that whilst the girls were with Knshna, 
bv his powers he projected into her own home an image of each of them who was 
mamed, so that her husband believed she was in fact there. 


An interesting extension to the Krishna legend, in later times foirrang the 
second part of his life story, but which is obviously a parallel development of a ratnf 
less socially scandalous character, represents Knshna as abandoning his humble 
village girls after Kamsa’s death, and becoming king himself. Enthroned, he 
marries 85,000 wives, as an Eastern monarch may, and satisfi^ each of them toy 
the exercise of this same self-multiplying power. His "death was a willed one. 


In fact it was the scandalous episodes in Brindaban with the Gopis that 
occupied the imagination of Indian poets and theologians. From the time of the 
great Gita Govinda, by Jayadeva (later 12th c. A.D.), in most of the vernacular 
languages of India, an enormous quantity of violently amorous lov^poetry was 
produced which dealt with all the possible minutiae of physical passion, with desertion, 
despair, hope, anticipation, all imaginable enjoyments and delights; with toilet, 
clothing, disordered dress; with lingering glances, legs heavy with passion, small 
pink-palmed wondering hands, kisses like bees plunging into the perfumed clouds 
of black hair. In most of this poetry one of the Gopis above all is represented as 
the chief love of Krishna; Radha, the wife of cowherd Ayanaghosha. She is the 
heroine (plate p. 125) of far the greatest number of poenis and paintings and her great 
beauty and passion are the subject of innumerable rhapsodies. 


WtfA her jewets abttndant her limbs she adorns and spreads out her bed 
Imagining you on her flulUring couch of leaves. 

And so to indulge, in a hundred ways, in the sport of love 
She is fully resolved, arranging her bed with every adornment-, 

A*of another night may that beautiful girl endure loithout you. 

Why so much apathy, Krishna, beside the fig tree ? 

O brother, why not go to the pasture of eyes, the abode of bliss ? 
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One point that anyone looking at Rajput paintings will notice is that Krishna 
IS shown as having a dni^k-blne complexion. No one knows any single reason for 
this. But the most probable explanation is that ^'Krishna", which means ”the dark 
one , was a narne this god was given in Hindu society by reason of his lowJy origin 
among the Abhiras. Generally speaking, lightness of skin colour is accepted as a 
natural coiicomilant of high caste, darkness with low. But Krishna appears in these 
paintings not simply as dark, but as blue. Fhc blue tnnst contain a reference to his 
spiritual prototype, Vishnu, w'hose incarnation he is, and whose most subtle and 
pci%-ading presence supplies the ground of being for all that exists, Vishnu’s symbolic 
colour is blue, the colour of the empty sky. 

Since Krishna is indeed recognised as incarnate God, his legend cannot simply 
be regarded as a saucy tale. It never was regarded as anything but a most profound 
allcgorj' of the relationship of humanity to God, and the passion of sexual love the 
art depicts is, like the love imager^' employed by the great European mystics, 
a transcend ant relationship, for which there is no other possible expression. In India 
this type of religion, the attitude of Bhakti, demands the highest emotions of w'hich 
man is capable. But since these are rarely achieved, and since language is made 
in the market place, the resources of language offer only the imagery of physical love 
for the mystic’s use. 


India, however, is a land of extremes. Moreover it is a land where age-long 
tradition regards the things that compose the w'orld as intrinsically devoid of realitv, 
as real only by virtue of a transcendental pow’cr perjietiiallv at play presenting 
them. Form is apparent; only the transcendant Real is real. The principle of 
form is part only of the Real. Since, to the followers of Krishna, the Real personified 
in the God Vishnu, made himself apparent in a contingent form as Krishna, this 
contingent form provides, as it were, a pathway or an opening into the transcendant 
Real. Earnest, self-abandoning devotion, an attachment that rejects as the Gopts 
did all consideration.^ of shame, comfort and social decency, can lead the human 
soul out of eveo'day humanity into the transcendant by the same path or opening 
as God entered the everyday w-orld, in the guise of Krishna. Everyday things, 
devoid of intrinsic reality, serve simply as symbols, which those who know how 
to read and use may turn to their own ends. Among the followers of Krishna, there 
arose many curious extremes of ritual. 

Some dedicated men, for example, dressed themselves as w-omen. and even 
Jived the lives of women to the e.xlent of observing a few days of retirement each 
month. In this way they lived out to the limit their adopted role of Gopis 
vis-i-vis God, “All souls are feminine to God I" Others sought the extremes of 
emotion by arousing in themselves violent sexual desires which, deprived of their 
normal end of orgasm, were converted into a kind of spiritual rocket-fuel. Such 
was the Bengali Brahmin poet Chan did as, who, legend savs, travelled about with 
Rami, a beautiful, very low-caste girl whom he adored, dressed, caressed and made 
Jove to w'ithout natural fnllilment, thus denying both the claims of flesh and society. 
Such also were the Sahajiyas, many of them followers of Valiabha, who used rituals 
of sexual intercourse for the same purpose. In these relationships the part of the 
woman, w'ho personified Radha, was as exalted as that of the man. The history 
of one school of Rajput painting in particular, that of Kishangarh, offers a splendid 
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le of the relifiious bond cstobibhed between man and woman 
reJationship in combination with the cult of Krishna. 


by their owq 


reliiimus lortan, where the worshippers meet in larige groups, and, Kmhna 

is b.«d thr« i.r^ ot »»1?- 'X fcISS 
a„d Ihc HKlodLc and h»rmoaid Tb» ''“itta ,1 



Sdcr but Starting each on a dilTerent degree, and so displaying » 

ld“jfd\?I'-^ ^VpiSa?rSmi?e^ng of ?ts ow? Sm caHieT, in pj^nsong 
ITnd Tn manrJol^ the basis was pentatonic; again the fundamental note 

fX“'mu,'r“n™ tbTlSu middte-“8«. being purely melodic nnd intnnri- 

cally moiKjdic, has employed all these Western scale terms, ‘"‘f ’"S?* JjJ JSS 
Is well as many others besides. Some, for example, mwrporatc a full third bUmen 
<ome stens in the series, and quarter tones betw-een others, and most have 
nreti<arn«^ nsccnt ond descent. Each has its special emotional flavour, and is used 
S^'lSiriaTiaslTns with Appropriate words if the music is to 

be sung These scales or modes are called “ragas . -»nrl oeacc 

Love, laughter, compassion, heroism, anger, fear, disgust, wonder and peace 

arc the nine mo^s of dramatic art. Similar emotional qualities ^ ”„!} 

of the rasas by the emphasis placed on certain of its notes. “For J“". 

liv^the rourlh^adnrih Are used; in the heroic mood, in anger and 
fifth and second. For compassion the minor seventh and minor third m 
Snd irer thfSilbi i» peaeS the tourlh". Even the qualiUre or md.v.duul note. 
of U.e "ile?re somelimes indieated. -rhe tonic le bright like lotu. petple. the eeeond 
tQwrtv fir like a narrot. The minor third is golden and the fourth like jasimne* 1 he 
fifth is Krishna— the dark one—and attracts; the sixth is yellow and the minor seventh 

IS arc ampliricd, and their special qualilica enhanced by the use of 

various paUeros of chromatic passing-notes at given placra in the scale as the musi¬ 
cal line moves upwards or downwards. Since much of the best Indian music 
extempore and*^composer and executant are the same person, the scale 
Sc nlndamental material for the musical structure, and the musician s task is to 
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bring out and display as many of iU inherent possibilities ns he can. (Rhythm^ into 
which we cannot go hcre^ supplies the basis in terms of time). Therefore the regas, 
each and every one of them, have been the subject of a great deal of profound 
meditation, musical ond theoretical, and their special characters have become clearly 
understood. 

Following the deep-rooted Indian habit of personalising its abstract concepts, 
and of systematising knowledge, the ragas have been identified with men and 
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women of appropnatc lypca, and grouped together. The sevcn-eicfit- or nine note 
ragas have been grouped according to their basic pattern, unde® the leadership 

rive note ragas. These latter, the pentatonic ragaa ai^ 
called the maJe ragas and the others are called female ragas, the •raeinis”. 

cenlunes a iiumber of poets composed series of poems, called 
Ragamalos i,c. Raj^a-garlaads , describing situations that aptly present the 

'Tliesc poeL arc deeply 
eroticism of the Krishna cult, and often represent legends assoda^ 
ted with Krishna. \ety, very many of the Rajput miniatures illustrate particular 
cxatnples of these ragas and raginis, with the related poem written either on the 
front or back of the picture. These miniatures were usually executed in sets, and 
were immensely popular. ’ 

One of the spring^me ragini poems, for example, declares, “My heart dreams 
breasted Hmdota with broad hips, who wears bright coloured clothes: 
with the flower of the lotus she worships lord Krishna who site on a swing hung among 
the twisted roots of a banyan tree. She hears the notes of his flute, her heart full 
of love, her beautiful limbs adorned with jewels*'. The sad Ragini of the rainv 

remSidrheSnitr I r7 «"l¥»ng: some cadence of the song 

reniiuds her of herlord . Llasping her vina, MalJavika" cries out in misery, anguished 

at heart with the pain of youth . Asavari, “with shining dark skin, adorned with 
a necklace of rare, splendid pearls, on the mountain top drags 
terlh the snake fmn the sandal trees and wears it as a girdle" (plate p. 130). The 
Bangal Ragini “Tortured by separation takes on the aspect of an ascetic. She 
fills her jar with Ganges water, and wears clothes of birchbark". But Lalita the happy 

beautiful lies exhausted with love on her bed at dawn". 

J he lo^ly Sn Raga “sits m a beautiful mansion while a girl waves a fly whisk over 

him. Contemplating the Raga's splendour the bridegroom gains perfect concentrn- 
uon 01 mind^ 


1 ^^^ ano^cr way in which emotionalism combined wdth the clear 
music have had their influence on post-mediaeval 
painting. This is m the use of specific colours and specific colour combinations 
to create specific emotional atmospheres. A glance through the miniatures in this 
book will show this at once. But unfortunately no w'ritten theoiy on the topic 
t that the method was a product of the fertile seven¬ 

teenth rentuiy when both music and art underwent a splendid transformation. 

nr«‘ K T “i"’ extent and impact of the worship of 

Knsnna on Indian art. In earlier painting, even the vivid images of Tanjore, a 
current and undifferentiated idiom was used for alj sorts of art. At Aianta, no 
systematic distinctions of line-character and colour combination were used. The 
extiire Of me whoJc panorama is eveop in colour and linear expre^jon. Perhaps 
It \votiId not b€! inappropriate to assume that such an art went with a purely pentn- 
ouie tnusi^J seale^ and n musical method not too romote from European mecU^cval 
music. iJicn. along with the immense wave of emotioD dedicated to Kri^^hna, n 
new and more highly developed Bystem of emotional expression in art evolved. It 
^emsjrom the histoncal synchronism of this evolution with the development of 
isiamic court art that there may very well be some causal factor to be found in the 
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importation of Persian ideas. Although one cannot of course speak for the music 
itsclft as it was never written down* it is known that some Wpcs of musical mstrumcnt 
eg. the sitar. were imported from Persia at this time. The use made of these new 
elements however, was uniquely Indian. Krishna and his cult of passionate devotion 
belonged nowhere but on Indian soil 


XVIlh century 


The beginnings of Rajput painting can be only hesitantly traced, and a few 
threads gathered together. During the 16th centnry we know of work done in 
one or two places that can be said to presage the true Rajput style of Central India. 

The Ximatnamah from the Moslem state of Malwa was not without descendants. 

To the east of Rajasthan in Oudh and Jaunpur, a version of the W^estern Indian 
manuscript style w^as used in illustrating romantic literature. The eastern version has 
a less taut and calligraphic line, elongated rather than squat figures, but the palette is 
the same and the convention of the further eye protruding beyond the profile is 
preserved. The Moslem state of Malw^a in Central India was ruled (1512-31), by 
Mahmud II w^ho* despite his own faith, showed the greatest favour to Hindus and 
Hindu culture. He systernaticall)[ persecuted and even wantonly executed his 
Moslem nobles^ installing Hindus in their place^ We can certainly assume that 
painting in Malwa survived the death of ihb ruler at the hands of his angry 
Muslim neighbours. For in mid-century under Pa than rulers w'ork w^as being 
produced there devoted to Hiudu themes in a most interesting style, which 
owes nothing to the Western Indian style* Clear yellow and blue are combined 
with a dense red and green. The hard outlines which are often executed in body 
colour, as well as in black, are rescr^xd almost exclusively for the human figures. 

These figures are rendered only in profile, without modellings the huge conceptually 
frontal eyes, arc given thick outlines of black; and there is a jutting triangular fan 
of pleats at the front of the women’^s skirts which is obviously a feature of contem¬ 
porary chic, also found in the paintings from Oudh. This Malwa style reached its 
apogee in a wxU known series of illustrations to the Chaurapanchashika made about 
!o7u. It can easily be seen to be completely distinct from the Western Indian Jain 
style^ representing a radically different method of visual thinking. Not only are 
such obvious features as the false thrci3Hquarter face with its protruding further 
eye missing in the Central Indian style, but the use of the lines in the dc?sign in the 
two styles is totally dissimilar^ In Western Indian painting it is the coniinuity 
of the swer^'ing contour over the whole reach of face or hgure that is sought : in the 
other stjde the lines are used to fix onto the surface enclosures that are distinct 
units, and have a definite shape, AU the profile figures are rendered without modell¬ 
ing and the enclosures mentioned are drawm each very precisely. The nose and 
upper Up jut from the scarcely inHected square of the head] the rhomboid of the 
chest and the emotive curved shape of the wdl-filled skirt are clearly demarcated. f 

But perhaps the rnosl surprising effect is the way in which the female breasts are 
rendered by a pair of circles so distinct as almost to detach them from the body. 
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numbcr of paintings in this most beautiful style are known of laruish 
format, on paper. They show the compartmentatioa of desicti that is so oh^rFa 
tens^ of early 17th century Mewar and 5falwa painting; and cleartLrpainS 
Chaurapanchashika must have suppiied the basis for those stv\e T^e 
coni|Mrimentatioii, as it appears m the lai^ger miniatures, ncaJly represents an obvious 
problem of filling a larger format that would occur to arlisU famSar 
narrower scope of palmdeaf manuscript pages. And indeed at least one 
palm leaf manusenpt is known, of the later sixteenth century, in a styiV very similar 

naintings. It obviously belongs to t^ie same oeneric 
c a^ of il ummated work as the Western Indian Jain manuSinbi but the^Sl 

fir u ^ ChaurapanchashiEa style suLwtini 

roots for this latter extending back deep into the Hindu past, J ws "« 


is related the slightly later style of Mandu, also to the east of 
SiJfra true line of desccut of their own. They are rclat^ bv 

purely lineardrawing of arms and SouK 
of the form of the heads, the long backward curve, almost a curlicue’ 
«i til® ligures, the large proportions of the head. The still later but 

related style of Jaunpur shows a remarkable aftlnity with the manuscriDt stvie of 
mh centu^ O^n^, which in turp has a close aflinity with the local sculpture of the 
great temple of Konarak, carved in the 13th cjenttiry. In the art of Jaunnur then* 
w art that had already entiered India* especially in Ihe^pattern- 

^ '““Sly. in the mieiel'eres of .mJ[ 4 S5d IS. 

fa' 1 , \ ^ i three styles retain the conceptual juxtaposition of objects that 

18 charactcnstic of the mediaeval Indian conception of pictorial space. 


simnlicitv ™ Jaunpur shows a development away from the 

^ mediaeval conception of space. The figures here arc sometimes 
overlapping ranks and fairly complex groups? These groups or even 
backgrounds mied with trees and flowcri^ shnibs whiS 
to^ch ^’e 7 impr^ivcly drawn^freely in wlour, a stroke 

TSir?llxi!rilS Vh stroke of the full brush for the stem of a creeper. 

ornament provokes a sense of continuous if two- 
.sense there can be little doubt must be due 
undJr nf mimature pamUngs like those made in Ahmadnagar. about 157(1, 

under the joint influence of Persian painting and the art of Vtjaynagar 


XVIIih centiirg 

u A*' Vi® beginning of the seventeenth century the whole of the north of fndia 
lay under Moghul daminatjon, and during the course of that century the artistic 
Ideals of the Moghul court were to exercise a profound influence on the art of the 
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Rajput courts. However, the basis of the great Rajput traditions had been already 
laid down, and in the first quarter of the 17th century in two states especially* seminal 
painting styles were established which represented a continuation of true native 
traditions, and formed the solid basis for most of the de%"dopments of the Rajput 
miniature. These two states, Malwa and Mcwar, were signiQcantly both in wild 
and forbidding teimia relatively distant from the capital* and their rulers had a 
reputation for political intransigeance. 

The art of miniature had, of eoursCp been established longer in Malwa. Rut 
there is little to suggest the survival of the Nimatnamah tradition. By about 1630 
how^dver. a style was established which, though recognisably distinct* had a great 
deal in common with that of Mewar. Its lack of certain particular qualities can be 
ascribed to the fact that Mewar bencrited by the eniploymcnt at Chaw^and—the state's 
first capital—of a painter from Jaunpur. *Some of his most impressive work, dated 
iSDSp is known. The particular stylistic feature which characterises so much of later 
Mew^ar painting done in the cities of Udaipur and Chitorgarh, its use of un-outljned 
foliage painted in direct strokes of colour, can probably be ascribed to the example 
of this artist. 


However* the development of both these schools* that of Malwa and that 
of Mew^ar^^ from the relatively schematic styles of the I6th century tow-ards their 
great achievements of ca. l&JG must have been due to some other fertilising infiuence 
It is impossible that this should have been Moghul painting; for the interGsts of 
Moghul court art under Jehangir and Shah Jehan have pmctically nothing in common 
with those of Rajput art. It is much more probable that the fertilising iuHucuce 
arrived from the Deccan where between 1570 and 1500 sets of Baga pictures had been 
made following patterns which were imitated almost exactly in Mewar and Malwa. 
There is a great deal of similarity, allowing for the interposition of Jauopur elementHSp 
betw^ecu the feminine figure types of Ahmadnagnr and those of Mew'ar, And finally 
one of the most characteristic technical methods used in Mewar to render trees is 
found in the earlier Haga sets of Ahmadnagar. This is the method already noted 
in the 14th century paintings at Tlruparutikundrajn involving the laying dowm 
of an area of dark colour — usually green or brow^n — as a ground for the mass of the 
tree's foliage. On top of this* the leaves and flowers arc stroke-painted in solid, 
lighter body colour. 


So much for the probable bistorical development of this style. There is nothing 
in dynastic or political history to "'account for" it. Our chief interest will alw^ays 
be in the profound and farouche expre^ion of the work of its great artists, some of 
whose uamos we know^ from inscriptions the paintings bear- The most immediately 
striking characteristic of all the Rajput paintings is the intensity of their colour. 
In fact* intense colour h not a natural ettribute of the Indian scene. The blazing 
sun bleaches the landscape* and the glimmering dust ha^e nullifies contrasts^ Rut 
Indians themselves love strong colours. For many centuries they were the world's 
most skilful weavers and dyers of rainbow'-hued fabrics. The ruins of the early 
wall paintings at Ajanta show a great variety of coloured garmentsp But the colours 
actually used to make the wall-paintings have not the intense brilliance of those 
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used in Ihe Rajput mioialures. The former are mainly earth pigments, which 
are permanent, and have been able to resist exposure. Most of the more brilliant, 
clear colours, the reds, yellows and greens, that Indian artists could use are far less 
permanent. 11 they had been used on the walls of AjanU they would have now 
vanished. But in manuscripts, and on the album paintings of the Post-Moslem 
epoch in India, where they were preserved shut away from the light and atmosphere, 
these colours have survived almost undimmed. We can be sure, too, that the science 
of the preparation of colours advanced much during the 17th century under the 
innuence of Persian industrial skills imported by the Moghuls, 


In Western painting, especially in the work of many esteemed painters of the 
modern school of Paris, colours are rarely left their full intensity. They are "killed". 
A red will be slightly reduced in status toward purplish browm or tainted with green, 
in order to “harmonise*’ it with its neighbour tones. In fact much of the colour 
technique of PoliakolT or dc Steel, for example, consists in the assembling and mutual 
reconciliation by "killing" of initially "incompatible" tints. The early Rajput 
painters did exactly the opposite. To them a pure clear colour in all Its brilliance 
was beautiful iu its own nght. Its manufacture alone w'ps a work of great care 
and skill. So why spoil it ? In these album paintings westemep arc apt at first 
to be shocked by encountering staring red, orange, blue and acid yellow set side 
by side, unmitigated. The skill of the Rajput painter was not bent to “cooke^" 
of the Western type, but to balancing the colour quanHlies in his picture- The 
pure physiological excitement produced by intense colour was one of the most potent 
weapons in his armoury of expression. His pictures therefore stimulate and combine 
the various kinds of excitement produced by different colours to produce an intended 
total effect. The progressive refinements of colour that were added to the palette 
of Rajput painters during the later part nf the 17th and the l&th century never infrin¬ 
ged the autonomy of the individual colour, though they may have led to a greater 
delicacy of expression, 

A striking characterLslic of the earlier pictures from Mewar and Malwa is their 
use of compartmented composition in space {plate p. 135). Occasionally the whole 
picture is occupied by a single figure, say of a girl wandering alone In a flowering land¬ 
scape; or by a group composed of blue-skinned Krishna on a swing attended by his 
Gopis; or by a couple of lovers riding on a camel. But very often indeed the early Mewar 
and Malw'a painters divided their picture space into bands and rectangles of most 
subtle proportions, and used all or some of these as fmmes for figures and groups. 
A little pile of turrets, roofs and pavilions at one side will frame a seated girl; a door¬ 
way will frame her maid. Beneath will run a band of water with lotus (lowers and 
the Brahminy ducks that symbolise frustrated longing. On the other side landscape 
and sky will be represented by broad bands, settings for trees, clouds and flying 
birds. The whole picture may be framed in one or more bands of red, yellow or 
orange, which serve as a kind of musical drone on Ihe lundamental note of the 
"colour raga”. 

The figures of early Rajput naintings are avowedly schematic. Later in 
the 17th century' and during the leth portraiture comes In, from the example 
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or Moghul art, Artjsta trained at the Moghul court were often employed by 
Rajput rulers, But dunng most of the I7th century the traditional Indian tnterS 

individual, holds sway. The liter 
history of painting at the Rajput courts is largely determined by^ “waves of 
innucnce" from Delhi. At the end of the 17th ccnlLry, when the pJritaTtmS 
Auranpb was busy trying to destroy India, and art as well, many pamtere Lm”he 

SIfntjil"S?nente?Serebr" livelihood in “the provinces"; and Rajput 


Only in the last few years has it become possible to understand somethinff 
o^evclopmcnt of the later schools of Rajput painting and their inter¬ 
relationship There is a very great deal we still do not know. The moat Dromisine 
future line of mvMtifiabon would be the exploration of the Rajput palaces^for thd? 

tbeir publication. At present we must be content with a survev 
of the miniature schools. We know that from Malwa and Mewar, where paiJiting 
m a rccogn^bly idi^jmcratic but enfeebled manner survived into the 19th centurv 
two main streams of pictorial tradition fertilised two regions of Rajput India The 
first was m southern Rajasthan, mainly comprising thf statS of ^^undwldhpur 
Jaipur, Kishangarh. The second was in the Pan jab hills to the uorlh, chieHy comnri- 
ang the .Ute, of Besohli. Jornoio, Chomha, Kolo, Guler, Kaeg™, oSd 

hiatoiy of pajoting lo all these states falls between 1650 end 1820. 
and we will consider the two groups in turn. 


souTHRRM Rajasthan (xviith-xixth c.) 

Miniature painting in Bundi in the second quarter of the 17th century is at 
° directly denved from that at Mewar (Udaipur), Between 1^5 and 
1^0, however, under Rao Challar Sai, who seri-ed at the court of Shah Jehao, were 
made pictures in the current Moghul idiom, by a Moghul-trained artist, of Chattar 
^ oeppation. Under the next rulers, however 

frni A S{"eh 1702) we see the emergence of the 

true^Bundi styJe, a kind of mixture of the farouche and vivid style of Mewar with 
a refinement denved most likely from the example of Moghul work. In these pictures 
the layout and vivid colour, the great variety of creepera and flowering ir&s. and 
the female flgures, come from native Indian tradiUon; the portrait aualitv of the 
masculine figures and the polish of the surface from Moghul exemplars. Krishna 
legends, Ragas and Raginis, a muitltude of scenes in great snre,Tds of flowering 

® variety of colonre all display a finesse of hair-line 
drawing that is characteristic of the Bundi alytc (plate p. !39), As the eighteenth 
ecu upf pruMresscs some of the Bundi artists display a most astonishing gift for linear 
invention, that reveals itself in the elaborate white whorls of wavelets on the lotus 
pon s, and in the Mmost Akbar-like drawing of elephants in vigorous action, 
rolling and running. Gold is used a great deal, and rows of raised white dots represent 
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strings of pearls^ a recmdeaceace of far older Indian tradition. By the end of the 
1 8th eeatury the Eundi style had in general become enfeebled and over-refined 
with many direct reminiscences of Ddhi motives, espedally in the scenes of elegant 
palace life* Bui here and there, even as late as ISIO, a good artist has managed 
to infuse vigour and hfe into traditional material—faDtastic landscapes where dramas 
from Hiadn legend are unfolded^ or hunting scenes (plate p-138). 


The painting of Kotah at the end of the seventeenth century was directly 
derived from that of neighbouring Bundi. Elarly in the eighteenth century the rule 
of Kotah expelled the king of Bundi and seized his most precious royal heirlooms. 
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Afterwards the most stringent precautions were taken in Kotah to outwit the slra- 
tajjems by which Bundi sought to get them back. This constant state of emergency 
may have had something to do with the apparent hiatus in the evolution of tiiiniature 
painting in Kotah. By the 1770s, however, under Umed Singh, a most fasciRaUng 
and vigorous style emerged. Most of these pictures deal with animals and hunting. 
Their wide Henri Bousscau-like landscapes are dense with leafy thickets from which 
portrait heads of the Rajah and his courtiers peer, lying in wait for the tigers 
that seize the tethered bufTalo. Often along the horizon runs the escarpment 
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rocks that is one of the natural features of Kotah state, and the moon hancs 
low jn the cloudless evening sky, The tradition of vh-id animal drawing then begun 

un^er^tl[e^British°R0j^” century, with a vitality most unusual in india 


1 he painting of Jodhpur and Jaipur is very much a matter of skilful and polish¬ 
ed reproduction of standard types of subject lixed by earlier tradition, to a greater 
extent than is usual even in Indian art. In Jodhpur ca. 1750 under Bajah Ram 
Singh w;i5 developed a highly stylised type of equestrian prolllc portrait of the ruler 
m procession, bnlliantly coloured, set usually against a pale copper-green ground. 
IPe massive curvilinear diagram of the stallion is a perfect emblem for the vainglorv 
of the stout ruler, with his mutton-chop whiskers, who rides him. The small attenclant 
ftgures on foot, who carry the Rajah’s lly-whisk and sword, are there to emphasise 
by their ruthcr sinister insigmfiance the ruler's own inflated concepliou of his status 
and person. Ihcse pictures are exact parallels of the verbal panegyric. The Raiah 
wished not only to hear his praises sung, but to sec himself enshrined in colour and 
form^ elevated thu» into the heavenly rc^oos of the visual imagination. The art 
01 Jaipur contains si mil nr motives^ but is on the whole more varied, more purely 
hedonistic, f.reationa like the white-bodied girl illustruted here (plate p, 140) and 
courtly scenes in white marble palaces are the rule. Some of the^ display the 
greatest elaboration, and are ver>' large, with a lot of gold employed. 


It was in the state of Kishangarh that in the middle of the 18th century were 
pr^uced some of the world's most beautifu! paintings. They represent the ultimate 
perfection of the combined Rajasthani Delhi style, and their inspired elegance was 
the product of a unique moment, a conspiracy of history, as it u^ere. The Vaishnava 
ruier of Kishangarht Savant Singh, himself a considerable poet writing under the name 
of Nagan Das, fe I deeply in love w ith a singing girl in his step-mother^s zenana called 
Bam Thani, idealising her in his poems as Radha. She too was a poet of no mean 
stature. Ihe Rajah was serv'ed hy an artist of the most profound genius, Nihal 
Lnand, whose paintings epitomise the cult of devotional eroticism to which all three 
were dedieatcd^ 

During the seventeenth century, painting had e^cisted in Kishangarh, a 
competent amalgam of Moghul and KajpuL In the earlier part of the ISth century 
good court pictures with elongated figures and broad landscape vistas in the manner 
of the early Aurangzcb era, were painted. In the 1730s Nihal Chaiid began to deve¬ 
lop his full powers. Some of his works are the usual album-leaf size; but others—the 
Ifirger. So that, whilst the figures remain on the usual miniature scale 
^cre IS room for an expansive development of landscape with great reaches of sky. 
Even at their furthest stretch of refinement these pictures still retain the clearly 
comparlmeuted and banded layout characteristic of the earliesi Hajput art. 

■ I, human figures are intensely idealised. The princely image of Krishna 

gitls* especially Rad ha herself, are rendered with 
most delicately inflected musical contours. Their faces, with their pointed noses 
and long deeply curved eyes are probably conceived after the features of Boni Thani 
herself^ Some bust-length portraits of Had ha are especially beautiful. In the 
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S icture reproduced here (plate p. 143) there is not the intense, brill tan t colour that 
lihul Chand often used. The key is restrained and delicate. But the incredibly 
refined dra^'ing and musical expressiveness of the lines shov.'s one aspect of Nihal 
Chand's work at its best. 

It would not be possible to reproduce one of Nihal Chand’s big landscapes 
in a book of this sise. Krishna and the cow-girls move in patterned gardens, sit 
on white marble terraces or glide in JitUe vermilion boats on the holy river b^ide 
dense bands of forest trees filled with brilliantly coloured birds. Beyond are visitas 
of green hills and white pavilions. Above them the sunset sky is banded with vermi* 
lion and gold, and filled with small crimson cockles of cloud. In costumes and trees 
arc tones of lilac and grey and a multitude of greens. This Is the eternal springtime 
landscape where the love affair between God and the human soul is set, the enchanted 
region of Brindaban of which Nagari Das himself wrote; 

“Seeing the idiot loortd ground me. / long for Brindaban 
and the yantuna's sweet waters; 

But life is slipping bg. Bow deeply I yearn for Brindaban; how 
afraid am I that life is slipping bgl" 


Nihal Chand bad capable followers at Kishangarh, who produced beautiful 
and far from insignificant work. But their trees and groves, their courtly figures 
in palace gardens lack the extraordinary sense of life with which .Nihal Chand was 
able to infuse his forms. 


PANJAB HH.LS (Xvdth-XIXth C.) 


The second region where the development of Rajput painting took place 
was the Panjab hills. Again, it was the art of Udaipur in Mewar that provided 
a major impulse for the germinal style of the hills, in the influential and wealthy 
state of Basohli. Rajahs of Basohli had served the Moghul emperors at court. 
One of them Sangram Pal (1634-1673) for his extreme beauty, became a royal favou¬ 
rite, and was even taken into the royal zcoana to be inspected by the ladies. We 
do not know, however, of any painting from Basohli which is of direct Moghul inspi- 
raUon. It w^as under Klrpal Pal (ruled 1673-1693) that the great school of Basooli 
painting began to llourisn, probably under the direct inspiration of artists from 
Mewar. There were some portraits, but the bulk of its work was inspired by Krishna 
themes. 


The pictures produced here during the later part of the I7lh century are 
unmistakable (plate p. 145). The figures are drawn with primitive directness and 
often with a striking sense of violent mDvment. 'ITiere is no search for linear perfec¬ 
tion. The heads are treated as great, expressive profiles rounded off behind, and 
dominated by a large and vivid frontally conceptual eye. The composition is 
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additive. Clear and simple cut-out shapes are assembled to fill the picture space 
ID a balanced way. Landscapes or horizons are treated as frames for the foreground 
figures. Their maguiricent colour gives these miniatures their ultimate farouche 
and intense expression. To the usual Me war palette is added a range of lime greens, 
acid ycUowSi oranges, pinks, blues and purple-browns. An impression of vivid 
presence is given to the figures by two devices. The first is the use of a rim of darker 
tone painted into the background around the silhouettes of the figures, flliis 
technique w^as iiscd occasionally in the Western Indian manuscripts) the second 
IS the lavish use, to represent jewellery * of blobs of white that stand high aJjove 
the surface of the rest of the painting. Much use is made of gold. 


Later rulers continued to maintain an atelier of artists. As the eighteenth 
century wore on influences from Delhi art made their way to Basohli, and the painters 
developed a more refined type of expression» with more sophisticated line-leading, 
more ‘^optically correct'^ proportions among the figures in their relations to the 
landscape. At the same time they lost something of their earlier vigour, ft 
was this later version of the Basohli style that provided the basis for miniature art 
in some of the other hill-states. 


Jammut a near neighbour of Basohli, w^as a large and powerful kingdom. 
During the 19th century its energetic rulers made Lhemselves masters of the territory 
between the rivers Bavi and Chenabp and dominated, amongst other states, Basohli- 
The miniature art of Jammu has about it little romance. The late Basohli idiom 
w^as bent towards satisfying the vanity of the powerful miens of a modest empire 
Most of the Jammu pictures are portraits of the Rajahs, their courtiers and families. 


With the death of the fanatical Sunnip Aurangzeb, in 1707 the Moghul powder 
had collapsed utterly. The emperor's last years had seen the emergence of new 
and militant Hindu forces ranged against him. Shivaji, the lion of the Marat has, 
had broken his grip on the south; and in the north, in the Panjab, alongside that 
of the Hajpiits had been waxing the power and influence of the Sikhs. 

This fascinating people, the Sikhs, were led during the I7th century by a line 
of Gurus (teachers) who in the face of the greatest adversity had wxlded their converts 
virtually into a nation. Its members had a profound sense of individual responl- 
bility and communal cohesion. Their outward signs are familiar; the untrimmed 
hair and beard, the iron bracelet, drawers^ quoit, and knife. I heir cultural heritage^ 
enshrined in their bible. the "Adi-Granth"* is a compendium of the best of Indian 
mediaeval tradition. Ilymns of the Krishna devotee Jayadevo, of the weaver-poet 
Kabir, and tw^o Moslem saints, find a place in It. In Sikh towns and cities of the 
Panjah, painting, as wxU as other arts, w^as practised during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. !n this book is reproduced a superb example of Sikh porlra- 
lure (plate p, 147)* in a style related to that of Jammu, Its vivid sense of run of 
personality^ its harsh but dedicated drawing, lift it to a plane far above the usual 
derivative portraits from Delhi or the Deccan. 
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Two other hill-statcs. Kulu and Chamba* derived artistic styles from the 
work of the Basohli ertists (plate p* 116)* But far the most important group of 
later hill works was produced in the states of Gulcr, KangrOp Garhwal and Nurpur. 
The style, it seems was evolved in Gnler^ and then transplanted, fully fledged, to the 
others after 1760, It w^as probably based on the Basohli style of about 1720- but 
it is absolutely certain that its development w^as hastened by the migration to Guler 
of arGsts trained in the Delhi manner. For the enamdled suaveness of its textures, 
its bouquets of trees in landscapes on an “optically correct"* scalc^ can only be inter¬ 
preted as due to direct influence from the plains. A beautiful and relatively early 
example of the assimilation of thisinJIucnceappears in our plate (p, 150)* There were 
portraits made in Guler, and Guler rulers had no less military pride than other Rajputs. 
But. perhaps owing to feminine patronage — for the palace iadies seem to nave 
spent more Gme wHh the palace albums of miniatures than their lords^the Guler 
style more and more gave itself up to extremes of cool, romantic elegance. Bright 
colours in its pictures came to he eon6tied to their proper place on textiles and flowers* 
The rest of the scene was executed with restrained tones. By the I76(hp when it 
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was caiTied over two hundred miles of mule-track through forbidding terrain to 
Oarhwal, this style had achieved its ultimate of refinement Its subjects were by 
then confined to Hindu romance, the Krishna legend especially, and the ancient 
epic of the Ramayana to ^hich the Hindi rcwritijig of Tulsi Das had ffiven a fresh 
popular currency. 


In Garhwal the style flourished exceedingly. Its longi suave, curving tines 
were adapted to give expressive significance even to the landscape itself. In the 
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Garhwol paintitig here reproduced (plate p* 148) the objects symboUcal of povertyp 
the broken basket, the rotting thalcht are not Jclt alone to tell the story'. There is a 
/«id!r^sse in the execution of the whole picture that express's the citibraeing love of 
the God by whom the Brahmin is soon to he blessed and exalted. Krishna, his old 
pnpiL will listen to him wheOi ashamed^ he does as his wife suggesUi *"go and beg 
of Krishna'\ 


About 1775 the Guler style was tran^>lanted to Kangm, and Ihence to Nurpur 
in both of which states it took root and flourished into the 1820s. It is virtually 
impossible to disUnguish the styles of these two states. The most striking feature 
of the last evolution of this tradiUon is the fantastic efflorescence of the landscape 
(plate p. 149)* Krishna and Badha walk or sit among wooded hi I Is, beside the 
“Yamuna*s sweet w'aters''' and make love among flowers and blossoming trees that 
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are far more than itage^nropertiGs, The tandscapes are opticatly ^'realiBed" in the 
western sense more radically than in any other Rajput art. Brind^an here seems less 
of a fantasy world, more of a natural landscape of spring. It is true that the finures 
occasionally give the impression of being slightly tired repetitions of often reputed 
formulae. But the colour schemes, with the characteristic mauve saris among the 
dense greenery remain very much alive. ® 
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MODEBN SURVIVA/S 


A number of survivals of ancient styJes of painting persisted into the Euroneatt 
^ the primitive level, away from the inauence of westcrli 
Among the abonj^nal peoples of remoter regions like the Gonds. 
Khonds, Santals^d Oraons there are traditions even now scarcely touched 
y he modern world. The pictonaj art of these people possesses the magical func- 
!nfiWnn^> frf^ primitive art the world over, and demands to be discussed in terms 
prewnt ones. Among the Hindus, however, here and there survived 
vestiges of old and vigorous pictorial tradition. 

First, and far more important than is normally recognised, are the manv 
n^Ii kinds made during the 19th century by Indian artists for British 

people in s^rch of picturesque matcTia] for their scrap-books and journals. Often 
r-** j these works fa lb into an uncomfortable amalgam of western 

figure drawing ilt-dooe, and garbh Indian colour. But equally often, the artists 

tradition of drawing as well. It is easy to condemn 
both the British for their lack of artistic awareness and the Indians for their eagerness 
to abandon their own artistic principles in these works. In fact Iho artbtic results 
M this kind of patronage were not nearly so bad as they are sometimes said to be. 
Inc bazaar artists of the mat cities of India painted in body coJour intiumcrable 
costumes', Indian festivals ceremonies*’, "Indian castes", ngd 
Indian deiUes , sometimes on paper, but usually on thin transparent sheets of 
mn^. Th^ were used for tracing the designs from a master-set. And naturally 
supji a method of paioting did not favour the production of lively or originat work- 
sets where the lodian artists was tryiog to produce pictures after ao alien type are less 
successful artistically than those made Iby painters who had no such imitative 
intention. But the fact that one can recognise the place of origin of many of these 
sets from thdr style indicates that they cannot be entirety devoid of genuine artistic 
expression. Those from Delhi and Lahore, especially the larger paper pictures, 
often contain strong reminbcences of Rajput styles. Those from MifTOpur are commonly 
very much westernised. Those from Tanjore have much of the opulence of the 
late Southern tradition; those from the East are equally dbtinctive. 
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in the second century B.C. refers to itincrcnt showmen who preached moral and 
religious sermons iliustraUng their talks with Illuminated scrolls. People like these 
must have played an important part in the evolution and dilTuslon of Indian culture 
all through the centuries. 


The Kalighat pictures are so called because they arc associated with the great 
temple (Ghat) in Calcutta dedicated to the terrible goddess Kali. She often appears 
in these pictures, black complexioned, grimacing horribly with snarling fangs and a 
red lolling tongue, garlanded with human heads. Kalighat paintings are usually 
about I8"xl2'' in size, on thin paper or cheap board. They are painted in bright 
watercolour with passages in body-colour and touches of gold or silver. All through 
the 19th century they were sold for about a farthing each to pilgrims and victors 
to the temple, w-ho hung them up in their homes. Many have religious subjects, 
and represent Hindu deities (plate p. 153). But many display a lively fancy in their 
choice of subject, Europeans in hats with umbrellas; Hindus beating their ‘'Wes^ 
temised*'wives; lobsters, cats eating prawns and couples promenading inbullockcarts^ 
The production and sale of these pictures again was a family business. And 
since they sold so cheaply they had to be made in huge numbers to provide a living. 
The artists made a virtue out of this necessity, and developed a fascinating broad 
and abrupt style, full of drastic simplifications, that appeals very much to the modern 
eye. It has been compared to LCgcr’a. Sweeping areas of colour wash are given 
whilst still wet rims of darker colour, to produce an effect of modelling. A few 
contours, features, ornaments, fingers and toes are defined in body colour when 
the wash is dry. That is all there is to it. But one need hardly say that the Kalighat 
artists developed ait enormous skill, and often displayed considerable expressive 
power. They found it hard, however, to keep pace with the rising cost of living, 
and before they succumbed to the competition of cheap oleographs and other prints 
they were driven to desperate expedients. In their later pictures the simplification 
became so drastic that there was little scope left for art. 





i inusl express my great gratitude fa the people and institutions 
wfio haoe attoufed us to use illustrations of objects m their possession. 
The oton^rs of indwidual pieces are acknowledged in the captions of 
each fdate, / should howewer like to express partictdar thanks to Sri 
Gopi Krishna Kanoria of Calcutta for alloioing us to use seueral paintings 
from hts most distinguished collection, and to Mulk Raj Anand for his 
ready help. * ' 

My thanks are also due to Mtsdames Odette Viennot and Ina 
Bandy, Masieurs Daoid de Harport (Unesco Expert) and Vitold de 
yohsn fort heir remarkable photographic reptoducUoas of ivull paitt(ii\Qs 
in India and Ceylon. i r s 

r , J* “ “ "7°"" 3reai regret that repeated requests for pictures 
from Indian official sourc« mere untumiling. 
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ANALYTICAL TABLE OF PLATES 


WAtL t'AINTtifGS 


AJANTA 


A ToiletU Seem. Wall palntlnu^. Cave 
a pJtasler between we (^nt 
and the riglit card dan. Mid Vllh 
Cent. A>D. 4 *,,..,, g 

A Pataa Snne. Part of the Vldbgra 
Pandlta Jalalta. Wall painUttg. 

Cave IE; centre of right waJJ, Ca* 600 A.D. 

(e/. text p. .... 16 

Panntlled Ceiling and Hatn of the sesen 
Buddhas (parti). Wall paintltid. 

to right of main door. 

fioo A.D. (c/V text p, 21)...,.. 20 


The TVmplo/loii 0 / Buddha by Mara, the 
Lord of \VaJl pain ling. Cave I: 

extreme left hand comer, Ca. A.D* 

(cf text p. 2a>, , , ^ 21 


Piftl of an imtdtntiftcd Jaiakn. WalJ 
painting. Cave XVU; outer end of 
right waJI, 2^id VtJi cent. A.D. (cL 
text Ph 24>,,, .23 


Pari of the &lmddnn(a JaitiAQ, WaJl pain¬ 
ting. Gave XVJIi front eorridorp 
Larly Vth centn A,D. (rf, text p. 26) .., 25 


at a Window. WaJI paintlnir 

^ve JL Late Vth ceaL A.D. (cf? text 

Stems o f the life of the Elephants (part of 
ShaddMta JataKa). vFatl pafnllng. 

Covemejiicnt 

Of Andhra PradexH (e/L text p. 34)..., 

A x-VfonJf knfdlng biSidi d coiosiai saifpfa- 
t a f slitndlng Budd/ia. Wall 

palnUng. Cave vj; left waU of aft^ 

^'19,** Iti* Chariot (part of 

the Vlivantara Jataka). wall pain- 
XVilj left near centre. 
LarJy %th cent. A.D. (t/. text p. 38),, 

Ihe Feet of the Bdiah 
(p^ of the SaLaitotna Jntaka). Watt 

back wall. 

Early \lh cent, A.D, {ef. text p, 38),. 

^ Scene. Wall painting. Cave 

porch. Laic Vth cent. 
A,D. {ef. text p. 46), . 

TM Elephant. CeJtind painting. 

Cave XVII. End of the Vth cent. A D 
{ef. text p. 48),.,_ _ _ 

GIW Monk to the hfl of BodhisMtint. 
)V8JI painting. Cave 1; left side of plate 
Vilh cent. A.D, (e/, text 
p. 48),,,....,,.,...,. . . . 


33 


37 


3D 


40 

41 

42 


43 


44 


Attendants at a Scene of LustfaUon (Maha- 
j on ate a Jnlaka). WaU paint ing. Cave I: 
left side of back wall. Ca. 500 A.D, 

(ef, text p. 2fl)..,., ... 28 

Prineeto Figures rldino up to hear the 
Buddha preoch. Wall painting. Cave 
XVII; Innermoit end of the left wall. 

Mid Vth cent, A.D. (cf. text p. 31)., 30 


,4 Bodhisaitva retelling Ofjetings. Wall 
painting. Cave 1, ri^t wall of 
antc^rooni ta cella. Mid Vlih cent. 
A.D. (cf. text p. 4JS) .. . . 


Scene of a Bpjah wilh his Women; and then 
ftdlng OHf fhroujiiA' Ihe palace Gate. 
fl'crha^ pan of the Mabajanaka 

I 

Late Vllth cent, A.D. {ef. text p, 50),, 


45 


46 
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A PriniM kaniizg a palmi FlWcir, 

(Part of the story of the early life at the 
Buddha). Cave l[; left wall^ hear 
centre. Ga. ©00 A.D/ (cf. text p. 4S),.. 47 

Banff Sane. (Perhaps part of the 
Mahajanaha Jataka)H Cave I; reft wall 
near centre. Late VJILh cent. A.D. 

(cf. text p, 5i)*... 40 


MAGH 

Dana Sane. (Copy in oil colours of part 
of the wall paintings of the Bogh caves), 
f Far lip Musit Guimel) Orlgfnali ca. 700 
A. D. (f/. text p. 51)....___ 


CEYLON 

A heawnli^ Damsel and her Maid^ Hock 
painting. SihaglHi Ceylon. Late Vtii 
Cent. A.D. (cf. text p. ML ■«^«#««^ ■ 

A hcaaenfi/ Figure. Hock painting. 
Sthaglrl^ Ceylon. Late Vtb cent- A*D. 
(c/. text p. 5S>* i... 

The grirn Frirtee^ Rock pointing. Po^ 
laanoniwap Ceylon. Prohahly XI [Ut 
cent. A-D. (cf. text p. 75).*. .. 

An Apioras utiih a flowering Vase. (Part 
ol a wall painting In the Degaldaruwat 
Ceylon). Possibly the work of a lay 
tnoak, Dcvaragampola SHvattetinc 
Unoase^ Mid XVI lit h cent. A.D4 
Kandyan period, {ef. text p. 


ELWEA 

Lord SMoa dancing. WaH painting. 
Etiora. iXth cent. A.D. {ef. text p. GB). 


KUMATJI 

Fofa Plagers. Painting on the Inner side 
of an arch In the water pavlllcin at 
Kumatjfp near Bijapor, In the Deccan. 
Early XVlIth cent. A.D. Ca. 2.5x5 m* 
(ef. text p. 104)..,..,..,..,. H...... 


SiTTANAVASAL 

IMusis, Decorative painltng from the 
Ceiling of a Jain cave at Slttanavastit. 

Early VlEEth cent. A.D. (cf. text p. 67). ©5 


TASJORE 

Dancing GirL Wall painting in the Shiva 
Temple, the Brihadisvaras-suatnln at 
Tanjorc. Ca. 1000 A.D. {efl text p. 71). 72 


TI n UPA R U TIE UND FA A/ 

An Incideni in Ihe Life of a Jain SalnL 
Panel of a painted ceiling. Tlrupam- 
tikundram. XtVth cent {cf. text p, 73) 70 


UDAIPUH 

^ IVffW Pafniing of a Fa^orc. Udaipur. 

Ca. 2,5 m. square* XEXth cent A.D. 

{cf. text p. 11^)_ ........._ 120 


Ml??lATirRliS 

54 

Canonieat Incidents from the Lifi of (he 
Buddha. Buddhist palm-leaf manus- 

55 cript of the PrajnaparamUa Sutra. 

1000 A.D. Each leaf] ©4x6.5 cm. 
Rodieian Library, Oxford {cf. text p, 35). S2 

7© Figure of Vajragarbha Lokesmta. Palm- 
leaf manuscript of the PrajnaparamUa 
Sutra. ICMXI A.D. About actual size. 
Badifezan Librarg^ Oxford {rf text p. 83). B5 

The fnfaneu of a SoinL Leaf from a 
Western Indian paper manuscript of o 
0© Jain text 29,5x10.3 cm. India Office 

Libraryf London (ef. text p. 83) .**..* ^ 89 

AVijAjio and Madha in Come rial ion undtr 
a Tne (obove): Radho with hrr Confl- 
denle {below). Paper manuscript from 
69 Orissa, Ca. 1730* 22.5x15 cm- Na~ 

Ucnal Miisram of Indian New Delhi- 
(cf. text p. 91)..*- 92 

The Parinirmna of ihe BuddM (above)* 
a Buddhist Legend (helowO- lUumina- 
ted page from a Sifiholese Buddhist 
manuscript. Ca. 180(1 A.D. Elelght: 
ca. 45 cm. Mulwattn monaiferg^ Kandg 
1 03 (cf. text p. 99)__97 

The Preparaiion of DeHeaelrs. Page from 
the lUumlnated manuscript thc^imat^ 
namahi describing such preparation. 
.Mandu^ Centml rndia. ca. loOO A.D* 
25*4x17.5 cm. India Offlct Librarg, 
London (cf. text p. 105>*.*,.*.. tOO 
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Thf! Ruhat^l Sama haidfng iht Cottch ShtU 
ofid ih^ l■'/NE^* [lliiminatcd mnnu£'Ciipt 
of the Nujum al Ulum* pjiinted at Bija- 
pur* Dtjccur, Ca. J570 A-D. Slightly 
oy<^r actual size. ChrsHr Btaiitj 
Ltbrarg, DuMin {cf. icxt p. 106)...., _ 106 


P^inttd Box^ From the Dcccan, Late 
XyiJUh Cent. A.D, i%A cm. long. 
Victatia and Aitiri Musgumy I^ndan 
(ef. text p. 106 )........,..**.,*,*,., f07 


AAAfir'a O/pcer^ Munim Khan^ iffitUng a 
Rrxancikation wHh IfK RtM Khan 
Zaman. The cvont Look place in beats 
on the Ganges near Buxar^ Cn. 1565 A.D- 
Afoghul alhuni pain Ling. Outline by 
Kfsu; painted by HanwalL Ca. 1600 A.D. 
33x120 cm. Vision ft erndf A^fterf 
JVitfwum, London (ef. text p. Ml).... . 112 


An ^pfsotfe of ihc Sloru of .4mfr Ifammhr 
One of a Merles of niuslratlonf to the 
Fees]an classic^ Probably execijted by 
MJr Sayyitl All at the Moghul Court 
before t575 A.I>. 71.7x53.3 cm. 

Viciorifi and Alhtrt 3fus^jinT, London 
(cf. text p. IIO)..... 113 


The Ueufb of fna^erf Khan from hU Dr- 
bauchts^ Beign of Jebanglr* ca, 16ia 
A.D. 23 X 10.5 dm. Badlrion 
Oxford {ef text p. 113)* . _ _ 114 

A Turkfu Codf, Album pamtmg. Reign 
of Jehangir. ca. 1620 A.I>. 24.5 x 
10,5 Cm. Vieforfa and Albert Afturunif 
London (ef. text p. HI).,.,..,...... 115 

Prince Mnmd Saksh^ San of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan^ reeeiomg a Lady ai Niyfd. 

Delhi SehiXiL ea. 1660 A.D, 26.6 k 
23.2 cm, Victoria and Aibert Atmeumt 
London {ef text p, IlS). , 1|7 


Krishna and Balarama^ wUh the blind 
Kiny Dhritarmhrra, prrparirtg for a 
emmenial Bath at the End of an imperial 
Soetifixer (From the Xth book of the 
Qbagavata Parana). Udaipur, Me war. 
Ca. |6«D A.D. 30x20 cm. Gopi 
Krhhna Kanoria Colleetiont CateuUa 
{ef text p. 124).......*,,,,,,.,.,,, 

Krishna and Kadha seated ai Niyt( under an 
nranye Canopy. Album palnling. The 
l-nndl verses come from the Sur Sagar 
of Sttf l>as. Udaipur, .Mewar. Cn. 1650 
A.D. 28.SX22.I cm. Gapf Krishna 
Kanoria CoUeetionf Cukutia (ef text 
p. 126)..,. 


123 


125 


The I}aksma Gutjara Raytnir Album 
painting. Mewar. Cn, 1650 A,D. 

21 f 5 X 16.5 cm . hiaiional 3f asetim of 
India, New Delhi (cf text p. 126) ..... 126 

The aseetie Girl who is the mmieal Alodr 
Asaaati Ragini. .Miniature. Oundl. 

CSi 1675 A^D. 111.5 xM ctn. Gopi 
Krishna Adnoria GoUeeUon, Caicufla 
ief text p. 131). . ---- 130 

Kama, the Gad ef Lope, with Ms Bom and 
flomer, matching Girls playing in a 
springiirne LandicapCr Miniature. 
Udaipur, ^lewar, Ca, 1630 A.D, 21 .6 k 
16 cm- Gapi Krishna Kamria CoUee- 
Uon, Cakutta {ef. text p, 136). 133 

J?az Bahadur and Rupmati hawking on 
Honeback\ They are the hero and Ihe 
herairtc of a vernncular romance^ 

Bundl. Ca. 1600 A.D, 25.3x20.3 cm* 
Ashmoiean Museum, Dxford (rf, lest 
p. 13« 

A Oirl^ i* maitiny far her Locer on a Couch 
^ F7oi£Wfs in a springtime Landseape, 
Clouds gather on the horizon, symbolic 
of the sexual delight that will vfiJt her- 
Album painttnu of the Dipak Regini. 

Bundi, Ca. ilm A.D. 35.6 x 25.5 cm. 
AsAmofe^/] 3/useirinf Oxford {ef text 
p. 137). p , ; 


Pair of Door Panels. From a Rajput 
palace, XVlHth cent, A.D, Na¬ 
if onal Museum of India^ Nm Detht 
(cf text p. 119) ..,.,,*.*_ *.... 118 


Album Painting of a Girl. Jaipur. Late 
Xyjirth cent. A.D. 34 x24,5 cm. 
Vjctorjff and Atbert Museum, London 
(cf, text p> 141)..*... 140 


The yaung Krishna snoing the Cowherds 
from the Crane-deaton. A legend from 
the Xlh book of the Bhagavala Parana. 
Udaipurp Mewar. Ca. 1720 A.D, 
40.7x25,5 cm. (Jopt Krishna Kanoria 
Cotieetion, CaieuBa (cf. test p. 124),., 122 


RMah Saoani Stngh of Kishangarh (1748- 
1757) stated on fofus Flowers with his 
innntenim, the poetess Rani Thant, 
giving her Betel Kishangarh. Ca. 1760 
A^D. 21 X ltlt2 cm. don/ Krishna 
Kanoria Goffeefion, Cofeunu (cf* lexl 
P. *41) ..... 143 


159 















TAe dtsericd Girl leaiUng for h^r Loiwr. 
Miniature [IJuatration to the Rasninan- 
Jari of Bhanu Datta. BasohIL Ca. 1&80 
A.D- 31.2x22^4 cin^ Virturia and 
Atbtrl Lomfo/i (cf. tesct p. 112) 145 

Krishna 5a?alhiDing the farsAt Fite that 
threatened Ms People and Iheir CatUe. 
Chamba. Executed under strong In¬ 
fluence from Dasohll. Ca. 1760 A.D, 
^.5x17.5 cm. V/cforto' and Albert 
Musetimt London (ef* text p* 14& 

Raph Galab Singh of Jammu (1820-1857), 
^.2x20.6 cm. Vicforjo on^f Albert 
Museum^ London (c/l text p, 144).... 147 

Jiiido/nn cneoiitaged bu his Wife. Sudama, 
Krtshna'a old Brabman frlcndi having 
fallen Into great poverty^ is encouraged 
by his wife to go and J>eg of Krishna. 

The Incarnate god grants his request 
and transforms nis hovel Into a golden 

S alace. Garhwal. Ca. 1785 A.D. 28 x 
0.3 cm. Vieioria and Albert Mmeum^ 
London icf, text p. 148},.-- 148 


G/rf ina/fino for hep Lotrer for a noeiurnal 
Tryst. Kangra. Ca. 1800 A.D. 27 x 


21 cm. Victoria and Albert Museum^ 
London {rf. text p, 148). , HU 

rincesa and her Lodrei by the Lake. 
Miniature. Guler. Ca. 1755 A.D. 

17.7 X 17 cm. Vieiorta and Albert Mu¬ 
seum, London (cf. text p. 146)........ 150 


The Ramayana illastraied. (Part of a 
Patua scroll). West Bengal. Ga. 1K20 
A.D. Victoria and. AfAerf Museum, 
London (cJT. text p. 153)............. 152 

A jyncretic Image of Brahma and Shioa^ 
KaUghat watcr-oolour painting. Ca. 

1875 A.D. 38x26.4 cm. Badieian 
Librargp Oxford (cf. text p. 154)...... 153 

The designs reproduced on p. 15, 58« M, 

&9 were drawn from the Begrani ivories 
{Musie Cuimei, poi-^s) (cf. text p. 10). 

On puge 155, modem wall paintings 
SehoTCt near Indore. 
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Aurangabad,, place, 51, 
Aurangzeb, emperor, 116,137, 
141, 144. 

Aynnaghoslia, divine figure, 
126. 


Babur, emperor, 108, 100 , 

111 , 

Badakbshan. place, 29. 

Badami* place* 65, 67| 68 . 

Bagti. place* 50, 51, 57,. 01. 

Baladeva, dJvlne Ogure, 94. 

Bnlnramap divine Ogure, 124, 
159; pi p. 133. 

Bamiyan, place, 52. 

Bangal Raglnlp personlOed 
musical mode, 131. 

BanI Thanip poetm, 141, 143. 

Baluchistan^ stale* 17^ 

Barhut, place* 1% 24, 34, 35. 

Basohll, stnle, 137, 142, 145- 
147. 

Bdz Bahadur, prince* 138, 
150. 

Begram, ptuce* 19, 160; 

designs, pp. 15, 58, 94, 99, 

Bengal, region^ 62, 70, 83, 84, 
109. 152, 153. 

Bbagavad Gila* reOglimus teid, 
10 , 08. 

Bhagavata Puraua* religious 
text, 91* 159; pi. p. 123. 

BhajAi piace, 67. 

Bholluku. Ogure in the legend 
of the Buddha* 57. 

Bhauu Datta, painter* 150; 
pi. p. 145. 


Bhas Singh, prince, 137. 

Bhitaruccha Mahapatra* fell- 
gious figure, 93 * 

Bihar, region, S3, 84, 86 , lOl, 

1S3. 

Blhzad, paluter, 109. 

Hljapur, place, 76, 105-108. 

Bikaner* place, 116. 

Blake (Wimam). 13. 

Bodhgaya* place* 19, 23, 24. 

Bc4hi» rEliglous concept, 23, 
41, 53, 59, 85, 

Bumbay, 21, 101. 

Brahma^ dlvinlly, 61, 62, 64, 
153. 

Brabmanas, religious tcxts^ 
60. 

Brahmins* 60, 65, 71, 84, 121, 
122, 124. 

BmhmapuUa, river* 7* 

Brihadisharfisvamln, temple, 
70, 72. 

Bilndaban, placf^ 96, 124, 
126, 142, 150. 

Buddha {Gautama, tht Bud¬ 
dha), 8 , 22-25, 27, 30, 31* 
34 , 3848 , 52, 53, 57, 50, 
62. 75, 82. 85, 07, 90. 

Buddhas (and hodhlsattvas, 
buddhism....). 9, 11, 2D, 22. 
24, 26, 27, 31, 33, 34, 38, 
41-43, 48, 51, 53, 56, 57, 
62-64, 67, 70, 83-87, 91* 
93, 98. 

Bunrii, place, 116* 130* 137- 
140, 159. 

Burma, region, 5, 70, 87. 

fiuxar, place, 159. 
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Calcutta, 93, 154 k 

CcyloD* 18, 53-57, 59, 70. 74- 
77, 95-99. 

C^nne (Paul)^ 13. 

Cbaitanya, religious flB:yre, 
124, 128. 

Chakravartin, religious coh^ 

cept, 22. 

Ctialukyas, dyna^y, 48,i 65- 

Chamba, place, 146. 

Chamunda, dlvialty, 9, 61, 

Cbandl, divine Oguref 60. 

Chatidldasp poet, 123. 

Cbandogyat religious text, 33. 

Ctian^akas, philosophers, 11. 

Ghaur&panchasika. text, I05> 
132* 133. 

Chawand. place, 134. 

Chenab* river, 154. 

China, 7, 11, 17, 31, 52, 70* 
IIU 

Chitorgarh, place* 134. 

ChTistlanlty^ 110. 

CholaSt dynasty, 70^ 71, 74* 
75, 77, 78. 

Cochin* region, 95* 03. 

Crete, IB. 


Daksina Gui^ara Ftaginl, per- 
sonlRed musical mode, 129, 
159. 


Dambulla, place» 99. 

Damodar Bhanja, poet* 91. 
Oandin Olik, ptacci 52. 

Dasa Pol, religious text, 91. 
Deccan, region, 6, 32* 38, 65, 
67* 76. 17, 101* 103, 105- 
109, 111,134, 144, 
Degaldaniiffa, place, 96, 91, 
Delhi, city, 101* 102, lOl, 116, 
117,13% 131, 141, 146, 151, 
156. 


Devakl. divine figure, 124. 
Devaragampota SHvaltene 
Unnase, painter, 96. 
Dimbulagala* place, 77, 


Din Habi* sect. 109. 
Dionysos, divinity. 17, 
Duccio, 29. 


Darcr, U0. 

Durga, divinity, 6L 

Egypt, 17* 32, 77. 

Elephantn, place, 6T» 

Ehora^ place, 67-70, 73, 74, Bl. 
Elwin (Verrier). 6L 
Ettumanuri place. 9B. 
Europeans. 95, 101-111, 117* 
131.151, 154. 


Farishta, historian* lOL 
Famjq Beg, painter, 109. 
Fathpur Slkri, city* 109. 
Ferghana* region, lOB. 

Galvllinra, place, 75. 

Ganns, divine flgurES, 63. 
Gandham, region, 31. 52. 
Oandharvaa, divine figures. 63, 
Gandhi. II, 64. 

Ganesha, divinity, 63. 

Gariges, river, 7* 6* 10* 35, 44. 
lo 1. 

Garhwah place, 116* 137, 146, 

147, 14^ 

Ganida, divintlyp 66. 

Gauri, divinity, 61. 

Gautama* see Buddha. 

Ghats, mountains. 21. 
Ghlyas-ud-Dln-Khildf* empe¬ 
ror, 105. 

Gita Govinda, religious lext, 
126. 

Godavari, river. 8. 

GoJeondn, region, 76, 105. 
Gonds, people, l5t. 

Gopis, legendary figures. 03* 
fe. 126-128, 130. 

Go vardhana. legendatv-' mount¬ 
ain. 124. 

Greeks, 7, 17 k 
G tijarat, region, 102. 

Gulab Singh, prince, 147. 

GuJer. place. II6, 137, 146. 

148. 150. 

Guptas, dynasty, 35-38. 41. 
Cuijoras, people, 119, 


llaji Mall mud, painter, 105. 

liamzah, prince, 110, 
113*150. 

Harsha. emperor, 84. 

Hlmnioydf mountains, 7. 

H indu gal a, placci 57. 

Hindola, pemnified musical 
mode, 131. 

Hinduism I 50-65, 7«, 63, 91, 
95. 9S, 101. 102, 104-107* 
109, 110, 120. 132* 134. 13S, 
151, 154, 

Honlhorst (Gerhard)i 115. 

Hoy^h alas, dynasty, 95. 

Hujnay un. emperor, 1 10, 

Huns, people, 7^ 36, 52. 

Hyderabad, city, 104. 


Inayat Khan, prince, 113, 11 1. 
Indore* city, 160; designs, 
p. 155. 

Indra* divinity, 124. 
[ndra^hho, cave* 70. 

TnduSt river, 7. 17. 18. 62. 
Iran, 7, St, 76, 90, 101-107, 
100-Hl. 120, 132, 133, 136. 
Iraq, 7. 

Islam, 8* 11. 75. 64, 36, 90, 
01. 93. 101, 102* 104, 105* 
107, 109, 120, 132, 133,144. 


Jagaddbatri, divinity, 62. 
Ja^annatha, divine figure, 91, 

Jain (and Jaina faltb), 6, 13. 
18, 34* 63-67. 70, 78, 70, 
83. 87-90* 132. 

Jaipur* city* 90* llfi, 137* IIO, 
141, 159. 

Jammu, place* 139* 144, 145, 
147. 

Japan. 11* 29, 52, 

Jaiaka* religious text. 16* 23* 
25. 26, 31, 34* 40* 45. 46* 
48, 49, 75. 78. 84. 

Jaunpur, city, 132* 133. 
Jayadeva, poet, 144. 

Jehangir* emperor* 110, 111. 

113^ 114. 115* 134* 159. 
Jesuits, 110. 
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Jfivanmukta, rcllg^au^^ 

2L 

Jodhpur. cJty. 157, 14U 

Ksd^ir^ rcJIglotlS poet^ 109,141, 
Kabul, river, 7; city, 52^ 109. 
Kallai^riaUia, temple, &7, 68, 
Kali divinity, fl. 61, 154. 
Kallda;sa, p&frt, 37^ 

Kallghat, temple, 153^ 154. 
Kallya, divine figure, 124. 
Kama, dlvlnilv, 159; pi 
p. 135. 

Kamsa, prince^ 124, 126. 
Kanchi city, 65, 67. 68. 
Kaactiipuram, pluce, 65. 
Kandy, town, 53. 98; pi p. 96. 
Kangra, region, 116. 137, 146p 
14Sp 149. 

Kanheri^ place. 66, 67. 
Kapiliivastu^ city, 22. 
ivaric, place, 67. 

Kartna, reUgious concept, IOh 
K ashinlr, region^ 111. 

Kas^pa, prince, 53, 56. 
Kalachuris, dynasty, 48. 
Kconjargoriip place, 91. 
KliangiTi, pluccp 91. 

Khlljla, dyDBAtyp IDL. 

Khond^t, people^ 151. 

Khotanp region^ 52. 

Khybcr 7. 

Klnnaros^ dl%iae Ogures, 62. 
Klrpal Pal, prince^ 142. 

Klrti Sri Raja Slmba, prince, 
98. 

Kl^lian^arb, place, 127, 137„ 
141-143. 

Kisou, palnlctp 159; pi p. 1|2. 
Konarak^ pl^nce, 90, 133. 
Koran, 102. 

Korea, 52. 

Kotah, region, 133, 140, 141. 

Krishna, divinity, 69, 78, 83, 
91-93. 96, 98. 116, 121-128, 
1.31, 136, 137, 141, 142,144, 
146 118. 

Krishna, river, 8. 

Kshalrapaa^ dynasly, 37. 


Kshatriyaifi, casle, 119. 

KitlUp region, 137, 146. 
KusbanSp dynasty, 52. 

LaJiore, town^ 116* 151. 
Lakshml, divinity, 68, 91. 
Lallta. poetic Ogure, 131. 
Lalllavlstara^ rrJIglDu& Icxt, 
40, 48. 

Laud (Ancbblshopi 108. 
Wger(Femandi 154. 
Lonnardo du Vinci:, 

Lepaksbi, place^ 76-80, 93, 
106. 

Lucknow, city, 116. 

Lumbini, place, 42. 

Modano Varmn, prince, 79. 
Madanpur, place, 70, 80. 
Madhya Bharat* rc^on 101. 
Madhya Prnclcsh, region, 101. 
.Mohablianila, religious epic, 
61* 109. 

Matiajanaia jataka, religious 
text, 28. 50, 157, 158 ; pi. 
p. 46, 49. 

Mahandl, river, 8. 

Mahay ana, religious concept, 
48/ 

Mahiyangana, plnce» 75. 
Mahmud, prince, 105* 132, 
Mahmud of tlbaeni, prince, 
lOt* 102. 

Maillol (Aiislide), 29. 

Klalaya, 70. 

Mailavika, personified musical 
mode, 131. 

Ma!wa, rei^on* 105* 107, 132, 
131, 135, 137. 

Mamallapuram, place, 66, 67. 
Mamtucks, people, tOl. 
Munasa, divinity, CO. 

Mandu, r-eglorii 100, 133. 

Mara, divinity, 22, 23, 42. 
Marc (Franz), 30. 

Manipur, place, 119* 

Marathas^ people, 116, 145. 
Motale* place, 53. 

Mathura, place, 19^ 35, 62* 
101, 121,124. 


Mnttancheri, place, 95. 
Mediterranean* 7. 

Mem, sacred legendary mount¬ 
ain, 63. 


.Mesopotomia, 7, 17, 18* 

Me war* region* 122, 125, 129, 
133-138* 142, 144. 

MIhinlaJe, place, 74. 

,Mlr Sahwid All, painter* 109* 
no, 159; pi. p. 113 . 


Mira 13, place* 52. 

Mirzapur, place, 15 L 
MlUira* divinity* 17. 

.Moghuls, dynasty I % 11, DO, 
105, 107-115* 119-121, 133. 
^ 134. 137, 141* 142, H4, 159. 

Mahun Roy (Bam)* religious 
figure, 11. 

Mongolia, 52. 

Moreau (Gustave)* 13. 

^luniiii Khnn* prince* 112^ 
Murad Haksh* prince, 117. 
Myin Pagan, place, 87. 
iMysone, region, 87+ 95. 


Nagorl Dos* poet* 141* 142, 

Nagarjunokondo. place* 66. 

Nagas* divltie Dgiireii* 8, 62, 

63. 

Nagas, people, 151, 

NaJanda, place, 84 > 

Namaxkaro* religious Idea, 79. 

Naada* brother of the Buddha* 
31, 40, 42, 43, 54. 

Nanda* figure in the life of 
Krishna, 124. 

Nandi* divine animnl, 78, 

Narbada p river, 30. 

Naslr-ud-Din, prince, 105. 

Nataraja, divine dgure, 17.^ 

Nepal* region* 83, 84, 86. 

NthoJ Chand* painter, 141, 
142. 

Nimotnamah, • The Book of 
delicacies i* lOO, 105, 107* 
132, 158, 

Nirvana, redgious concept* 
24 * 48. 

NlEamtp pod, 109. 

Nudjum bI Ulum, album* 106. 

Nnrpur* place* 137, 148. 
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QmonSp peoplcp l5t^ 

Orli^Hp ^3p fK)-93^ 105^, 

I33t 153, 

Oudhp llti* 132, 133. 

OKuSp riv^Tp 


PadmAhabbapunun^ place» ^18. 
Paj^an, 5, 87, 

PaliAlA, p1acf» 

PolLavai, dynnstyi 65-&8, 70* 


Palllmannap place, 08. 

Pala&, dynasty^ 84. 

Panjabp rcglonp lOlp 121. 142- 
116. 


Parakmma Bahu, prince, 75. 
Paranlrvana. rtllglaiis con^ 
cept* 24. 07. 

Pal%'ati, divinity, 61* 62* 65i 
7Sp 96. 


Patallputra* plarcp 35p 3S, 
Patanjali^ scholar, 38, 153. 

l^tbaiUp peopicp 132. 

Pattadaknl, place, 65-fl8p 70. 
Patuap type of piety re, 152* 


Persiap set [ran. 

Plantings Blblcp 1I0. 

Pliny tbe Elder. 33. 

PoliakolT (Serge), 136. 
Polonnnniwa, place, 53p 75. 
76* m. 

Pompeii p 32,35. 

Poriugyese* 95* lOS. 
lYajna-ParaDiita, divine d- 

gurcp S5p 86^ pi. p. 82. 

Prithivi* divinity* 26^ 
Pudukottal, plaee, 71. 

Purip place, 91* 93. 

Puranas, reiigious texts, 61, 
63. 


Piiru$hottajna Dcvfa. prince, 
61. 


Radha, divine figyrcp Dl, 93, 
96* tie* 125. 126* 127p 111 , 
148. 

Raga, musical term, l28p 129, 
131, 13-t, , 137, 
t^gamala, aLbum, 107« 


Raginl, person iOed muxical 
modep 129-131. 137. 

Rajaraja. king* 70. 

Rajasthan, region, 93* 101* 
132, 133* 137, 142. 

Raiput, people* 3S* 90, 93, 
105-107, 111, 116-121* 127, 
128, 132* 134-137. 141, 142, 
144* 146, 149, 151. 

Raksbasas* my lb leal flguies., 
9- 

Ram Singh* prince* 141. 

Rama, divinity, 98. 

Ramanuja, religious Ogure, 91, 

Ramapaln, prince, 86. 

Ramavana, religions lest, 61, 
96. HO, 147* 152. 

Rami, religious figure, 128^ 

Ranpur, place, 93. 

Rao C!iattar Snl. prince, 137, 
140. 

RashtraKutas, dynastv* 67, 
73. 

Ravi* river, 145. 

Rembrandt, 108, 

Rpiiie* 32* 52. 

Rousseau (Henrli « le Doua- 
nicr ^)* 140. 

Rubens, 29, 

Ruhani Snma, religious figure, 
106, 159. 

Rupmati. princess, 138. 

Ravi Vamia, painter, 5. 

&adl, poet, 105. 

Safavlds* dynasty* 111. 

SahaJIyas, religious group, 

128 . 

Sakyaa, people. 22. 

Samkbya, religious philoso- 
pby, 9* 64, 

Sanebi, place, 19, 24, 32, 35, 
62. 

Songram Pal, prince, 142+ 

Sannyasis, retigloua people, 
124. 

Saiukrit, language, 8, 37, 60* 
61. 93, 109, 121, 122. 153. 

Santals, people* 151. 

Sarnatli, place, 38* 41. 

Satavahanaa, dynasty* 3S, 


Savant Singh, prince, 111 
143* 159. 

ScyLhlons, people, 7* 35, 37* 
Shaddanta Jataka. religious 
text, 25, 34, 35, 37, 45* 78. 
Sbah Jetian, emperor* HI, 
114-117* 134, 138, 140, 159, 
Sber Shan, prince, i09, 

Shiva, divinity, 17, 61-63, 65, 
68^70, 73* 74. 77, 78. 95. 
98, 152, 153, 160. 

SJifvnj!, prince, 144. 

Shrl, divinity, 34. 

Sh|jama jatakn, religious text:, 


SIbagir!, place. 53-57, 74, 75. 
Sikhs* people, 116* Mi* 146. 
Si tala, divinity, 9. 

Sitabhinji* place, 91+ 
SiLtanavasal, place* 66, 67, 74. 
Smnnath, temple, 102 h 
S ta#l (Nicolas de), 136. 
Subhndra, legendary figure, 
93. 


Sudania, reUgious iigure, 148. 
Sujata, figure in the life at ihc 
Buddha* 41* 59. 

Sumatra, 79. 

Sungas, dynasty* 35. 

Sur Das* poet, 159 ; pL p. 125. 
Sur Sagar* poem, 159; p^ 
p. 125, 

Sutostoma jataka, religious 
text, 157 ; pL p. 41. 


Tahmasp Shah* king, 109. 

Taj Mahal* tomb* 114. 

Tamil, region, people and lan¬ 
guage, 8, 65* 67, 70. 95* 98. 

Tanjore, place* 70* 72-74, 77, 
119* 131* 151. 

Tantra, Gunyasamaja, religi¬ 
ous text* 84. 

Tantra* Hevajra* religious 
text* 84. 

Taras, divine figures, 86. 

TeJengana, region^ 105. 

Telvalta* place, 99. 

Tibet, 5, 84, 86. 

Timur, emperor, 108, HO. 

Tirufnalaipixran^* place, 65. 
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Tirunaitfkkara^ place, 70. 
Tlrupftnjtlkuiidrfim, place* 77- 
79, 91, 106, 1D7, IM, i:i6. 

TIrthamkaraSt aalata, 76, 
Tivamka, place, 75. 
Travancore, region, 70, 95, 
98. 

Trkhur, placcp 98. 

TuglaqSp dynasty, lOl, 

Tusii Das, pwt, 147. 

Turks* 7. 

Ucello (Paolo), 30. 

Uebayappa Matha, place, 76. 
Udaipur* regiofi, 107, 119, 
120, 122, 123* 125, 134, 135* 
137, 142. 

Umed Sln^, pHnee, 140. 


L'panf&hads, religfoiis texts* 
35, 60. 

Ultar ETadesb* region* 101. 

Vaddakkunathan, temple, 9S. 
Vaishnavas, sect, 11, 91, 93, 

9S, 142. 

Vajragarbha Lokesvaia, divi¬ 
nity, 85. 

V^rayana, buddhlst sect, 84, 

Vakatakas* dynasty* 38, 45, 
48. 

VoHabha, religious, 124, 127. 
Vasudeva, dKinc Ogure, 124. 
Vasakit divine 6gyre* 63. 
Vedantai rdlglous phllo^phv, 
9, 34. 


Vedas, religious texts, 37, 60. 

VJdhtira Pandita Jatakn, rcligi- 
Dus text, 157; pi. p. 16. 

adbaras, divine flgurvs, 

Vl|^a^r,^^oD* 76-79, 93* 

Vitramashlla, place, 84. 
Vindbya FTadcsk, region^ 101. 
VLrabhadra, divine figure, 78. 

Vishnu, diviuliv. Bl, 62, 79, 
94* 98* 121, 124, 127^ 

Visvautara Jataka* religious 
text* 157; pi. p. 40. 
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Winckelmonn (J.J.), 38. 
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